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EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS IN CHILE’ 


By Dr 
SOUTH PHILADELPHIA 


under German 


content 


For two generations, 


eve, Chile 


has been with a 


educational program. She has been 
¢ excellent secondary and university 
lucation to the classes, while the elemen- 
schools, inadequate in number and in 
ty, have been the only opportunity 
the masses. The liceos (high schools) 
¢ ago added preparatory classes, reach- 
the early 
This ef- 


closed their doors to graduates 


ng steadily downward, with 
hing of a foreign language. 
; vely 
‘elementary schools. In consequence, 
elementary schools have been teaching 
those with no knowledge of, no desire 
hope for more than a primary educa- 
In point of fact, in the past they 
really educated a small number of 
ese, for, on the basis of standardized ex- 
minations, usually only about half of the 
irst grade, even, were promoted to the sec- 
d, with heavy mortality all along the line. 

In the sixth grade of the school of which I 
ad charge, a full third of the class were 
uree or more years in retard, and yet 
iny of the sixteen-year-olders were mark- 

y intelligent. 

1925, Chile, 
th characteristic initiative, courage and 


Since newly democratic, 


Address given April 3, 1930, during School- 
men’s Week, at the University of Pennsylvania. 


LUCY L. W. WILSON 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


vigor, has been wrestling with the basic 
problem of more and better education for 
all her children. 


AN EpDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION 
(1928-30) the 


and 


includes 


The 


building of some six 


program 
hundred new 
modern primary schools, in addition to the 
complete reorganization of the curricula, of 
the courses of study and of the teaching 
methods of elementary and of normal 
schools. 

Intensely, but not ignorantly, patriotic, 
wanting for Chile the best that exists in 
the world, the government has been sending 
yearly some ten to thirty able teachers and 
students to study education in Europe and 
the United States. In 1928 in addition was 
formulated a magnificent plan for experi- 
model schools and classes, 


mental and 


which began to function effectively early 
in 1929. 
European and American education right 
to the doorsteps of Chilean educators. 


They are bringing progressive 


There are now two types of experimental 
The 


foreign 


schools. one, temporary, 1S manned 


with directors working with 


Chilean teachers and for Chilean children. 


The other, permanent, is under the direce- 


tion of the ablest Chileans available, 


dominated by the desire to assimilate and 
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adopt any useful educational technique, re- 
gardless of its origin, at the same time 
to Chilean 


needs and to Chilean conditions. 


adapting and correlating it 


TEMPORARY EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 


Foreign educational advisers from Ger- 
many, Belgium and the United States have 
been demonstrating the detail and the ad- 
vantages of the the De- 
croly and the Dalton plans, as well as the 


Kerschensteiner, 


Vineland methods for children of low men- 
tality. are 
located in Santiago. 


These experimental schools 
They are constantly 


visited, under government organization, by 


large numbers of teachers from all over 
Chile. For example, last December Val- 
paraiso sent up several hundred teachers 


for a three-day visit. This necessitated 
elaborate planning so that they might see 
everything, with not more than 30 at a time 
in any single school. In addition, demon- 
stration exhibits and demonstration teach- 
ers are sent to more distant centers. An 
excellent interpretation of Decroly ideals 
and Decroly technique reached some 
twenty-one different centers last November 
and December. 

The teachers for these schools were se- 
lected with great care. More than four 
hundred were recommended from all over 
Chile by their superior officers. To them 
was given a group intelligence test (our 
national test, translated and adapted). 
This reduced their number to about two 
hundred. They were then offered the op- 
portunity for summer study in the capital 
of psychology and education. Finally, an 
eligible list of eighty was prepared, from 
which the first fifty teachers for the experi- 
I have never 
more 


mental schools were selected. 
anywhere a faculty 
vigorous, more able, more earnest, more 
adaptable, more hardworking than that of 


encountered 


the Dalton school in Chile. They de- 
manded two faculty meetings a week, and 
greedily accepted two English lessons. 
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These four weekly meetings were sc] 
from 4 to 5 P. 





As a matter of 


they went merrily on, usually, until 6 P 


In every way the Chilean govern 


has been most generous to the foreic; 


visers., 


The minister of edueation sa 


all of us, ‘‘ Ask for whatever you want 


will be given you.’’ 


In other wi rd 


were given rope enough to hang ow 


or to 


quence of this challenge is that class: 


swim 


to real s 


uccess. 


One 


are adequately and intelligently equi) 


Instead 


of 


the 


stupid 


and 


un! b 


nailed-down desks, they have devis 


best 


possible movable tables. 


T) 


light but strong, about a yard squar 


an incurve on each side to fit the b 


a full-size shelf underneath for bo 


corners 


are 


rounded. 


Both 


tal 


chairs are of various heights to 


needs of various pupils. 


Three ce} 


sit at a table, lest the fourth cast a: 


sirable shadow. 


The 


accessible, 


walls 


are 
closed-in 


lined 


with 
shelves, 


low, 
} 


adapted to housing comfortably th 


of each child, including his tools and t 


S 


t+ 


ing materials, a recreational library 


special shelving for maps, wall p 


and other unwieldy materials. 


Health, as well as convenience, i 


termining factor. Each child has a 


J 


definite 


5 


t 


for his clothing, his own individual t 
and soap and other necessary ute! 
Moreover, he is given time and opportunity 


re 


to wash before eating, something uni 






sally preached but seldom practiced in this 


country. 


Windows and doors 


are 


rev 


lated by the necessities of proper light 
and ventilation, especially difficult 
typically Spanish buildings, in whic! 
the rooms open out on an inner « 


patio. 


Esthetic considerations deliberately 
termined the choice and finish of the wo 


and furniture, the color of the walls and 
In 


floors, the scheme of decoration. 


ae- 


; 
u 


one 








wood 


; and 


one 


28, 1930] 


for example, there are only two pic- 
res, on opposite walls. One is a portrait 
: president, to remind the children of 
- civie duties; the other a lovely water 
- of a Chilean landscape, to give them 
feeling of creative beauty, a genuine 
¢ from which flows perennially hu- 
happiness and content. In addition, 
is a vase with only a single flower, a 
plants, an aquarium and some pieces 
f Chilean pottery, each with an individual 
taker, each reflecting in turn much 
upon him! 


PERMANENT EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 


Much more important than the experi- 
ental schools and classes in the charge of 
foreign advisers are the permanent ex- 
perimental schools under the direction of 
hileans. In these schools is now being 
leveloped the new education for new Chile 
vard which they have been intelligently 
ind ardently longing and dreaming and 
vorking. The primary function of these 
ols is to submit to wider experimenta- 
tion whatever seems worth while in foreign 
lucational methods and plans, ‘‘to cap- 
ture gradually those aspects of different 
systems that ean be assimilated into a har- 
monious whole, responsive to our national 
necessities. ’’ 

Among the permanent experiments are 
schools for adults, a school for a rural com- 
munity, a home school for the homeless, an 
open-air school for the anemic and tuber- 
culous and the City Experimental School 
of Santiago. 

The latter is housed in a new building 
large enough to permit at least three 
for each grade of work. The 


ClasS@S 


building is beautiful and well planned. 
Not only are there well-equipped labora- 
tory-classrooms, workshops, an auditorium, 
a library, a museum, gardens, gymnasiums, 
a swimming pool, but also a paidometric 
laboratory, a laboratory for vocational 
guidance, a statistical bureau and a depart- 
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ment for research. At present, they are 


investigating for evaluation, adaptation 
and adoption the theories of Claparéde, 
Férriére, et al., and American schemes for 
educational and guidance, in 


addition to the welter of methods and plans 


vocational 


in process of demonstration in the tempo- 
rary experimental schools. 

Education in Chile is still highly central- 
ized, but it is not hidebound. For example, 
the fact that they were experimenting with 
evening classes for adult illiterates did not 
prevent them from accepting and develop- 
ing at the same time the Society of Little 
Masters. The ‘‘little masters’’ 
boys who are encouraged (with money) to 


are young 


instruct their parents and neighbors—not 
more than five altogether 
direction. 


under helpful 
In three years, illiteracy has 
been reduced from 60 to 20 per cent., and 
the fight against it continues vigorously. 
In 1929, for example, the classes for illiter- 
ates increased to 550 from thirty in 1928. 


THe NoRMAL SCHOOLS 


In the old days, the normal schools re- 
quired for admission only graduation from 
the sixth-year elementary school. It must 
be remembered, that 
children did not and do not 
school until seven, that elimination from 
the grades was and is extraordinarily high, 
that compulsory education has never ex- 


however, Chilean 


now go to 


re 


isted except on paper. Those who survived 
to the end, therefore, must possess much 
courage, some learning and a strong desire 
to learn. Most normal schools give their 
students room and board. 
few of the socially fit elected to enter. In- 


stead they sought the six years’ additional 


Nevertheless, 


education in a liceo. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to learn that one of the first of 
the many revolutionary details in organi- 
zation was to raise the standard of admis- 
sion, rejecting as unfit some two hundred 
normal pupils and about forty teachers 


already in these schools. Now all normal 
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schools require some secondary education 
for admission, although only the city nor- 
mal schools at present require graduation. 

Late in 1929 the chief of the normal 
schools, Dr. Luis Tirapegui, succeeded in 
having their direction transferred from the 
department of primary education to the 
University of Chile. The immediate cause 
for the change was a question of policy. 
The director of primary education wanted 
to reduce their cost. Dr. Tirapegui, on the 
contrary, insisted that the dependent 
schools should be model, not practice, 
schools; that in addition to board and 
room, each normal student ought to receive 
a small stipend to cover other necessary 
expenses, and that the four-year course 
ought to be of college quality, in spite of 
its different objectives. 

One of the normal schools, in Chillan, 
under a very able principal, is successfully 
putting special emphasis on the right prep- 
aration of rural teachers, that they may be 
real community leaders. The trend in all 
schools is toward broad cultural experience 
and a philosophical conception of life, to 
which must be added specialized teaching 
techniques. In Santiago there are three 
normal schools, two for women and one for 
men. In all of them there is adequate em- 
phasis on the cultural background, on 
physical and mental hygiene, on teaching 
skill and on techniques and methods of 
various kinds. Their laboratories are re- 
markably well equipped and up to date. I 
was much impressed, in one of the normal 
schools for women, with the quality of their 
well-documented theses and the wealth of 
teaching materials—maps, charts, models 

with which each student had equipped 
herself. The teachers are sent to all parts 
of Chile, oftenest probably to schools with 
no teaching equipment. One felt that 
under their direction the desert would 
bloom. Except in Leningrad in the college 
for training officers, particularly the sec- 
tion for training officer-teachers, I have 








training of teachers to help them towary 
real community leadership. 

Dr. Tirapegui, quondam teac!] 
Spanish in the University of Pennsylyanj 
spent six years studying education 
United States. In addition to the 


year course in psychology and edueatio, 


Teachers College, he visited norma! sc 5 


in thirty-five states, directed thereto by D 


Bagley. 
EXPERIMENTAL HigH ScHOOLS 


There are a hundred liceos in Chi 
excellent schools, according to German | 
war standards. No longer are they cont 
with their high scholastic accomplishn 
At the beginning of 1930 a council was 
organized to plan for experimental 
schools in connection with the Jnstit 
Pedagogico, the Teachers College 
University of Chile. Dr. Wilhelm Ma 
formerly of Jena, director of the instit 
don Enrique Marshall, director of s 
dary education, and the two directors 
the practice liceos now connected wit 
institute, senor Carlos Silva and sei 
Marta Sudy, in charge of the new w 
taking, began by looking for a location ) 
sufficient land for large gardens to afl 
abundant opportunity for practical 
The new schools, one for boys, the other i 
girls, will be organized to give six years 
secondary education with aneros to gi 
two years of preparatory education. T! 
**will not imitate any foreign model unless 
they are first convinced that it will y 


the highest values to the necessities 
Chilean education,’’ says the council 

To diminish the number of teachers 1 
whom the students must report will 
their first reform. Instead of ten or n 
they expect to limit the number to four ! 
each year of the course. This can b 
complished only by giving each teacl 


= 


. + 
er 


least two subjects, for example, science and 
mathematies; drawing and manual work; 








never seen a better scheme for the ad: quate 











1930] 
Spanish and social science; foreign lan- 
rages. The teachers will not be allowed 
teach elsewhere. All their educational 
tivities must be at the service of the ex- 
rimental liceos. They will be expected to 
part in all social functions, in sports, 
parents’ meetings and most especially in 
discussions of new roads to learning and 
modifications of the old. 
[he new schools will be genuine activity 
s, conducted in the open air as much 
Special emphasis will be put 
physical education. This will 
fined to the daily fifteen minutes of 


ssible. 
not be 


gymnasium practice, but will function in 
xeursions, in garden work, in all open air 
iSSCS. 
ere will be a laboratory for experi- 
ental with apparatus for 
ropometric measurements and tests of 
‘inds, under the direction of Dr. Tira- 


eui, and a definite program for educa- 


psychology, 


guidance, with especial attention to 


ntal hygiene. 


g 
Can they get enough well-prepared high- 


teachers willing and able to teach 
than a single subject, willing and 

to give all their time and thought and 

| to the evolution of a spirit of coopera- 
n within and without the school, to give 
mselves unreservedly to the creation of 
‘hild-eentered high school? My guess is 
at least as long as the élan of the revo- 


ition continues. 


UCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Fortunately, Chile has begun to study 
difficult problem of right educational 
id vocational guidance before her schools 
re flooded—as, hopefully, soon they will 
-with more than a hundred different 
intelligences and with fifty-seven or more 
varieties of each IQ. 
No single incident of my stay in Chile 
helped me better to understand their edu- 
cational revolution, better to make a hope- 
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ful prognosis of its future, than my part in 
their first concrete experiment in guidance. 
After I had the 


overage in each grade of the Dalton school 


discovered enormous 
in my charge, I visited other schools and 
found everywhere the same conditions. In 
reporting this to my chief, he capped my 
story by telling me that it was practical], 
Chile. He 


that the cause was in the acceptance by the 


universal in agreed with me 
teachers of the results obtained from exam- 
inations imposed by the inspectors (district 
superintendents ) the first 


**To tell the teachers,’’ 


grade up 
The cure? said I, 
‘‘to promote, regardless of marks, every 


from 


ehild who, in their opinion, probably would 
be able to do the work of the next grade; 
to give all the teachers the opportunity to 
study the problems and the principles of 
educational guidance, using their wisdom 
as fast as it accumulated, and then, 
finally, to evolve a plan for guidance!’’ 
After decided 
that the City Experimental School (boys 
vocational 


much discussion, it was 


should experiment with gul- 


dance; we, with educational guidance ; and 
that both of 
should be a joint conference in the office of 
sefior Riquelme, director of Primary Edu- 
the chief of the technical 


division, senor Martin Bunsher, and one ol 


when us were ready, there 


eation, with 
his assistants, senor Donoso. 

After talking over the problem with the 
Dalton faculty, we decided upon the fol- 
lowing program for ourselves: (1) a sur- 
vey of the sixth grade children to explore 
their abilities, their attitudes, their ambi- 
tions, the family desires and economic posi- 
tion, visiting them for confirmation; (2) a 
survey of post-sixth-grade educational and 
vocational opportunities in Santiago; (3 
the children to 
schools, factories, shops, offices and the 
like; (4) individual conferences with each 
evolution of a school 


excursions with these 


sixth grade child; (5 
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program to make the guidance a curricular 
activity for the next year. 

We made a little outline on which to 
record our findings re the individual child. 
The home group, or ‘‘family’’ of each 
teacher was a cross section of the whole 
school, so that the teachers were actually 
responsible for only two or three sixth- 
grade children. The teachers became 
deeply interested, all of them. Three of 
them stood out as especially understanding 
and wise. One was made chairman of the 
educational committee, the other two of 
the vocational group. The first result was 
an unconscious but an immediate curricu- 
lar change, motivated by the intense inter- 
est of children and teachers in their 
investigations. Then followed actual place- 
ment. I shall never forget my astonish- 
ment, several weeks before the school 
closed, to see five of the children, whom I 
had known only in their dark blue school 
uniforms and brimmed velour hats, trans- 
formed into young ladies, dressed in light- 
colored costumes, with cloche hats of the 
same shade. Accompanied by two of their 
teachers, they were being introduced as 
cadets into a job that they needed, but else 
had not secured. I never found out where 
the clothes came from, only that their 
teachers had outfitted them for the experi- 
ment. 

In our enthusiasm over the guidance 
program and its immediate results, we 
quite forgot that we had been expected to 
report on the educational side of guidance 
only. Nevertheless when finally we met 
for the office conference, the real life voca- 
tional material that had been accumulated 
was voted worth presentation to a larger 
group. First one seminario was planned 
for with four numbers: A statement of 
the problem by the director of the City 
Experimental School, followed by three 
papers—educational guidance (girls), vo- 
cational guidance (boys) and vocational 


guidance (girls). This was expanded into 





sion. 
schools. 
the value of newspaper publicity in s 


too. 
all over Chile as well as in Santiago 1 
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ing audiences. 


was packed 


platform was full of officials, fro: 


minister, Navarrete, 
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two meetings to give ample time for dis 
Purposely, no notice was sent t 
The authorities wanted to 


Perhaps it was the 
papers, perhaps the subject, perha; 
intense interest of the teachers in w} 

concerned their work—at any rate, t) 


meetings, 


even standing room, and the entir 


ence remained to hear the last word 


d 


deeply interested as the rest of us! 


What was my amazement to read 


morning newspaper that there wou 


third seminario, and then, the next 


fourth! Both these latter meetings 
very interesting, with splendid attend 


ers demanded to be heard, some of t 


What had happened was this. 


tell of their experience with these p 
and others of the need for an im 


solution. 


almost tragic story of a teacher of an 
class of twenty men. 


In particular, I remember 


They had 


her because they were dissatisfir 


their occupations and longed to 


themselves, even at this late day, 


thing else. 


**What about next year?”’ 


chief, don Martin Bunster. 


**T think that 
three of the ablest, the most symp 
teachers 


and most 


classroom duties, to see what they ca! 


understanding 


it will be well to r 


in still further developing the 
plan and correlating part of it 


eurriculum.’’ 
**Three?’’ I queried. 
180 children. 


¥en >? 
portant and the three have already w 
so splendidly and harmoniously toget 
Why not three?’’ 

Why not, indeed? 


‘*There 


Will not two be enoug 
said he, ‘‘but guidance is s 


















said | 





os. 1930] 


NATURE AND NURTURE 
ry experience, no matter how intel- 
al, how spiritual, how exalted, must 
the physical as one conditioning 
nt. The remarkable educational and 
revolution in Chile is a direct re- 
to its extraordinary geography, its 
al people. 
le stretches out three thousand miles 
the Pacific 
ca to Southern Mexico, from the hot, 
desert to the cold tundra. But it is 
narrow, Only ninety miles on an aver- 


coast, as far as from 


Nevertheless, two mountain ranges 
| the the 


pampas of the north, rich in nitrates 


sea. Between them are 


pper. Further south the beautiful 
fertile, longitudinal valley occupies 
tral Chile. Here in a fifth of the total 
reside four fifths of the population. 
crow all the grains and vegetables 
fruits of California and then some. 
ne gets the spur of the changing 
ns with eool nights, even in summer, 
much sunshine, full of health-giving 
ins, even in winter. Small wonder 
teachers and children both are burst- 
ng with vitality. Still farther south, coal, 
ber and pasture lands add their wealth 

» nation. 


ile, with desert on the north, the high 
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Andes on the east and the Pacific on the 
west and south, is potentially an island. 
All its life forms exhibit the segregating 
tendency of an island—the peculiar and 
indelible stamp of intense nationalism. In 
consequence, the people, product of many 
races, are unified, homogeneous. The origi 


nal Spanish conquistadore s, to whom 
flocked the adventurous of many nations, 
took to themselves Indian wives—Arauea 
unconquerable 


those 


nians uneconquered and 


Later they assimilated easily who 
eame to them slowly from other lands 

Spain, Germany, the British Isles, France, 
**You are German,”’ said I to 
Dr. Mayer **No, 


she answered. ‘*‘bBut my father 


Switzerland. 
flaxen-haired Cora 
Chilean,’’ 
was German.’’ 

Chile is 
must not forget that from it radiate steam- 
ships to all parts of the world, three in- 


insulated, not isolated One 


ternational railroads and two world air 


routes, one to Europe and the other to 
North 


turing, 


Accessibility, an adven 
both 


rightfully to 


America. 
island 


her 


wayfaring = spirit, 


characteristics, belong 
psychology. 

Of course she has not hesitated to go far 
afield in her search for creative education ; 
of course she will first assimilate whatever 


she adapts and adopts. Success to her! 


WHAT PRICE COLLEGIATE? 


By ALBERT E. F. SCHAFFLE 


ASSISTANT DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ; 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


well-established normal schools in 
Middle Atlantic states have recently 
t the urge to change from normal schools 


ry 
A i 


teachers colleges. Many of them have 
dded two more years to their old two-year 


curricula. They have granted a few 


bachelor’s degrees as empowered by their 


respective states at their last one or two 

commencement exercises. 
What does all this mean? 

ter or for worse? Can any harm come to 


Is it for bet- 
these good old normal schools or does it 
mean marked improvement of each one of 


these institutions? How will it affect their 
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aims, functions and organization? How Its graduates were sought after to fi 
much care should be exercised in the proc- tions in elementary schools far and 
ess of making this great change? Or is It attracted students from greater dj 
caution unnecessary? Will there be any’ tances than did almost any other nor 
danger signals ahead? school. It had far-reaching influe) 
This four-year college movement began Numerous alumni, because they began 
some years ago in the states to the west and expert elementary teachers, were s) 
south, and no doubt many lessons may be promoted through the ranks to vari 
learned from the experiences of the portant administrative and super 
teacher-training institutions in those re- positions in public-school systems. 
gions. However, those of us who have been’ there was the secret of the success 
born and raised in the Middle Atlantic school. It had but one definite aim 
area and who are still residing in it are of very efficiently training elen 
more particularly concerned with the re- teachers. It carried out well the r 
cent changes in the institutions in our own’ definite functions to achieve this aim 
territory. school knew which way it was tr 
Probably the best method of noting these and it traveled well. 
changes is through a personal visit to one Because of its clearly defined 
of these schools which might be considered functions and its organization whi 
as representative of the group. With this efficiently set up for its purpose the scl 
purpose in view the writer recently made attained most excellent results. It had 
a two-day visit at an institution which has thorough knowledge of the job which it y 
for years enjoyed the reputation of being doing. Furthermore, it had an indi 
one of the best normal schools in this see- ity which was all its own. It had 
tion of the country. thought of trying to compete wit 
The writer selected this particular insti- kinds of higher institutions. In fact, it 
tution for observation because, of all of the little or no competition even in its 01 
former normal schools in this region, he because it was an outstanding institut 
had known this one best. For a number of its kind. It was a most progressive t 
years the writer had had rather close asso- training institution in its own field 
ciations with the school, although during the same time it had never aspired t 
that time his interests were along very dif- other fields of teacher-training wor 
ferent lines from that of teacher training. that respect its officials were cont 
In the meantime he entered the teacher- leave well enough alone. It was a gr 
training field as an administrator and a_ normal school that was doing a great | 
teacher, and after some years of profes- of work and practically every one t! 
sional training and experience, returned well of it. It was an institution 
this year to the former old normal school to commanded nothing but respect. T! 
compare the old with the new. Although mer standards were quite adequat 


only ten years instead of twenty had _ those purposes for which they served 
elapsed, the changes in the school had been Times have changed but we hope ! 
so numerous and so great that the writer the worst eventually. No institution ¢ 
had oecasion to feel that he was some sort be changed so suddenly and so complet 
of a modern Rip Van Winkle. and in such a short time without 
The old normal school, as such, had at- some ill effects. However, it is to be | 
tained great heights. People in all walks that all the difficulties will be ironed 


mnstl- 


of life knew it as one of the best of its kind. as soon as possible and that the old 
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will some day be bigger and better 

ever. The changes which have taken 
are not only on the surface. The 
elements of the school have been re- 
The 


eh which this institution is now pass- 


period of metamorphosis 
» is a very puzzling and trying one. 

old normal school is now ealled a 
The principal is now 
The students now like to 


's college. 
| president. 

r themselves typical college stu- 
The curricula are now of four-year 
the 


at least, the former two-year cur- 


instead of two, although for 


is also kept in operation. Bache- 
-'s degrees are granted to those students 

successfully complete any one of the 
The 


Deans have appeared. 


ir curricula. teachers have 

protessors. 
caps, green ties and other like insig- 
Dilapidated autos 


‘‘eollegiate junk,”’ 


very evident. 
y known as 

¢ on their sides wise-cracks and some 

not so wise, are seen on campus driveways 
| parked about recitation halls. A some- 

it larger percentage of boys than usual 
s matriculated, including some trans- 
rs and ‘‘bustees’’ from traditional arts 
The latter no doubt 


a wonderful time for a while in 


a science colleges. 
have 
instructing the uninitiated how to become 
Wishing to be a good little 
football, 


s, uniformed cheer leaders, a football 


“collegiate. ’’ 
it has introduced paid 
d, and has already been accused of 
racting a few school-boy stars. Indeed, 
time has been lost in getting into the 
rah’’ stage. College publications 
‘ appeared, hops and proms are noted 
ind also a few hip flasks. These changes 
are mentioned first because they are the 
evident to the visitor. 
However, detrimental as such things might 


hea , 
ve to youngsters who are supposed to be 


ones -asual 


prospective teachers, these features are by 
no means the most harmful or the most 
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serious. It is bad enough to have a ma jor- 
ity of the students obsessed with the idea 
and science 


that they must ape the arts 


college. It is much more serious to have 
the majority of the instructional staff lean 
the same way. It is most disastrous to have 
the administrative staff including the chief 
executive officer doing likewise. At the 
present time this is a sad but true predica 
ment. The entire institution seems to have 
lost its professional stability or equilib- 
Wrong slants are common 
Wrong sl 


everything that con- 


rium. among 


ants are 


the entire personnel. 


taken about almost 


cerns the life and work of the college. Con 
fusion seems to run rampant everywhiere. 
The institution no longer has a clear 


All assume that it 


eut, 


definite aim. now has 
several aims, but no one seems to be able to 
define clearly any one of them. Is the new 
college set up for the purpose of training 
elementary teachers better than ever? Or 
is it to enable students who graduate to 
enter teaching positions higher up the edu- 
cational ladder than formerly and thereby 
train 


receive higher salaries? Is it to 


specialists and administrators? No one 


seems to know exactly. However, it ap- 
pears that attempts are now being made to 
No one evl- 


since 


do all these things and more. 
dently knows where the path leads 
the aims are so hazy, the functions are like 
wise wobbly. In fact, it is questionable as 
to whether or not the institution is really 
functioning to any great extent 
present time. There seems to be 

static just now. 

that is the 


One thing is certain—and 


legal status of affairs. The state has 
granted a college charter with the power to 
Moreover, the 
a degree holder eligible for positions in 


Hence the school now 


grant degrees. state makes 


secondary schools. 


pretends to prepare secondary school teach- 


least for the junior high school 


Thus the institution has immedi- 


ers at 


grades, 
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ately entered direct competition with the the possession of a Ph.D. by each ear 
many arts and science colleges which for elected. Hence he has acquired 
years have turned out a large number of Ph.D.’s from general graduate gs 
high-school teachers. This involves many These people have been trained 
problems not only to the institution but to ideals of research, not teaching. The 
the state and to the taxpayers at large. studied material which has no r 
The old normal school has lost its fine old whatever to teaching even the same sy 
individuality. It has little or no knowl- in any grades found in the publi 
edge of its new job. Hence for some time systems. The president should lear: 
the results of its work will be questionable. difference between the ideals of 

It can not expect for some time to be as’ graduate schools and the ideals of 
efficient as formerly. Its new product has sional graduate schools in educatior 
yet to be proved. For a time it is likely to continues to insist upon Ph.D.’s he s 
suffer from a certain loss of respect by at least, as a rule, seek them in th: 
many of those on the outside. Above all sional schools. But the sooner he get 
else it needs constructive criticism, but it his degree craze the better it will bi 
will face the destructive kind as well. institution. Why try to ape the art 
Some individuals have already referred to science college anyway? It never e 
it as a pure bred turned mongrel, meaning, a great reputation as far as quality) 
of course, that it is now neither a good nor- struction was concerned. If the pr 
mal school nor a good college but appears seems to think this imitation necessary) 
to be a poor cross between the two. little wonder that the faculty and studer 

The change from normal school to college try to do likewise. Most of the dang 
came so suddenly and was so extensive that nals may be found accompanying 
no one should expect the present institution trend. The institution will not b 
to be at once a smooth-running, perfectly danger until its entire personne! 
reconstructed organization. It will require realizes that it is meant to hav 
years of experience, at times costly, and _ istence of its own. It can and 1 
much careful study to build an efficient will regain a certain individuality 
teachers college. recovers from the hysteria whic! 

The president must regain his equilib- ately followed its upheaval. Whe 
rium. He must be educated to the fact that tles down again, it will learn that 
merely herding in a large group of Ph.D.’s has but one job and that every on 
will not make a worth-while teachers col- administrative and instructional st 
lege. Where are the Ph.D.’s who have a_ concerned with that one job—whicl 
professional knowledge and a background making of better teachers than ever 
for efficient work in a teachers college? divisions will be battered down, su 
They are searce. That is, if one is looking rigid departmentalization, theory 
for quality. There are often much abler practice, practical versus cultural (what 
people available in terms of experience. ever that is), ete. Instead, shall be f 
Under present conditions they are likely to real cooperation in teacher training 
be excluded from consideration. It might one will continue to try to separat 
be well for the ‘‘prexy’’ to engage no one sheep from the goats. It can not be do! 
for his faculty who has not actually done The final outcome will be that the tea 
the thing he is going to lecture about to his college will put forth a product not meant 


na 


classes. Instead, he has simply insisted on to resemble the graduate of the arts and 


N 


+ 


he 
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» college, and a much more enriched 
teacher than the old 
The teachers college 


ojnning normal 

turned out. 
its graduates should be recognized as 
ass by themselves. 

At the present time the situation looks 
discouraging. So much needs to be 
Such a poor beginning path has 

n chosen. It is little wonder that the 

- felt, as he visited, ‘‘ What price col- 
'’? It might strike some people as 
musing, but to the person with the work 
irt it is really pathetic. A big price 

ng paid now and will continue to 

id until the day that the institution 

» light. 

e day a good house-cleaning of the 
become necessary. 


family may 


se who remain must be shown that it 


loes not help produce good teachers to put 
veneered culture on the various aca- 
» courses. Even a few of the students 
viewed complained about such a prac- 
the present courses in English, for 
Yet the official family seems 

d to this danger just now. 
» entire set of curricula must be re- 
They must be scientifically rebuilt 
n the ground up. The present organi- 
n of curricula seems to amount to little 
than a mere dumping of two more 
irs upon the old two-year arrangement. 
Such faetors as eontinuity, sequence, ete., 
not, evidently, been given much con- 


ration. Good curriculum construction 
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is a gigantic task. 
efforts of the entire force working together 
on the various problems. 


It will require the best 


After two interesting days in visiting 
administrative officers, classrooms and all 
parts of the campus, after witnessing a 
football game and some evening festivities. 
after the 
deans, department heads, a number of fae 


and interviewing president, 
ulty members, several students on the pre- 
service level and several more on the in- 
service level, the old 
school and representative town people 
the best recommendation that the 
**Don’t get 


_ 


alumni of normal 
writer 
could give would be, eol- 
legiate.’”’ 

Finally, it is sincerely hoped that any 
one who may read this article will under- 
stand that the writer had no desire and no 
reason to pick out, or pick on, any single 
institution. There 
believe that whatever may be true of the 
institution visited is likewise true of almost 


are many reasons to 


every other former normal school which has 
recently become a teachers college in this 
district. If generalities may be made, then 
those of us who are interested in the work 
of training teachers have even more cause 
to be worried. The point of this article is 
to show the folly of this popular collegiate 
idea and to endeavor to show that there are 
other more important and more worth- 
while things to be accomplished when a 
normal school is enlarged to become a pro- 


fessional institution of collegiate rank. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CAREERS OF WELSH BOYS AND GIRLS 
STaTIsTICS showing the occupations of full- 
time pupils who left the county secondary 
schools of Wales during the year 1928-29 are 
summarized in The Times Educational Supple- 
The total number who left during the 

year was 5,915. Of these, 3,025 were boys and 
40 were girls. The number entering the uni- 
Versities and training colleges was 698, or some 


12 per cent., and of these 340 were intending 
teachers; 387 went into other educational insti 
tutions, such took 
94), Army schools, training ships and wireless 
colleges. The professions, including teaching, 
absorbed about 908, or 15 per cent., in about 
equal proportions, 488 boys and 420 girls. The 
greater number, however, entered commercial 
Industry took 403 pupils (of 


as technical schools (which 


life and industry. 
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whom only four are girls), agriculture 244, the ministry visits schools to advise pupils 
business 556 and 611 went out as clerks or’ to give information upon the eareers ay 
typists. Thus the total numbers entering the This committee will probably work 
business or industrial world amount to 1,935, or touch not only with the university and tr 
some 33 per cent. Of the girls it is significant colleges, but also with the various com 
that 876, or a little over 30 per cent., are re- for juvenile employment scattered thr 
ported to have returned home, 184 entered the Wales. 
universities, and 132 went to the training col- : bs 
| for t hers. while 143 left f nesnaliad RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADvis- 
eges Lor leachers, 1li@ ito ie or commercl som 7 on 

. : ORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
schoois or @¢ wes to be trained probably as BY RADIO 
typists. Of the 420 girls entering the protes- pas ; , : “oe 
an os [Tue Advisory Committee on Edueati 
sions 234 became teachers, 22 took up phar- : : 
S Radio, which was appointed by the S« 
macy, 129 became nurses, 27 entered the eivil . , ‘ 
mae of the Interior, has presented a report 
service, and three began training as teachers ; ; ght 
: by William J. Cooper, commissioner 
of dancing and elocution. Summarized, the . 
rirls are that of the 2,890 


‘ 
an 


eation. The recommendations as cont 
proportions tor the > 

, the report follow: 
who left the schools 569 continued their studies 


at other educational institutions, 420 entered l. That there be established in the O 
the professions, and 564, or nearly 20 per cent., Education, Department of the Interior, 
devoted to education by radio, and char 


went into business or industry. 

Of the 3,025 boys 516 went into other edu- such responsibilities as the following: 
. , . ceive from the advisory committee on ed 
cational institutions, 488 entered various pro- “piensa Capea agnia ts, dase? ein 
: on 9 radio its files and collected documents, to | 
fessions, and 1,371, or about 42 per cent., went . = : 
: : ca : material up to date and available for refi 
into business and industry. The number of , 
; 3 or : the many students of the subject; (b) to 
; who we lustri: 2 rel , ee 
boys who vent into industrial or commercial § 4.6 of the material into bulletins to b. 
occupations is nearly half of the total who left, gemand warrants: (c) to outline tech 
and the proportion is double that of the girls, research and carry on investigations int 

of whom only about one fifth go out into com- methods of broadcasting and compare 


merce or industry. On the other hand, a larger of lessons sent to schools by radio with t 
(d) to keep t 


proportion of girls go on for further educa- obtained by other means; 


= 


. . ; . inte seta = _ A > lic noet 
tion, the number of intending women teachers tional interests of the country fully p 


being twice as many as that of the men. Not alive to the importance of this new instru 
without interest also are the varied paths to we a id vs ote het 
the professions. The merchant service took 70 oe — n-ne eo me awe 7 
. a tw ; . ' broadcasting interests; (f) to furnish adv 
boys, pharmacy of, law 15, journalism 13, engl- the educational soundness of programs sugg 
neering 27, banking and accountancy 91, the ,14 to supply typical programs upon the 
Army 67, and teaching 106. A comparison of of any station whether educational or com 
the figures for the professions and industry 2. That the funds necessary for financing 
shows that 1,993 pupils (1,004 boys and 989 a section in the Office of Education be pr 
girls) left for continued education or to enter the regular budget for the Department 


the professions, and 1,935 (1,371 boys and 564 Interior. 
girls) to enter commerce or industry. To this 3. That there be set up in connection w 
—_ it ¢ advisory ¢e ittee »presenting 
last number should perhaps be added the 876 wa _ Mavisory Commneaen ——— S 
. ; ‘ > tional institutions of commercial broadcasters, 
girls who returned home probably to some form . pong 
> . ; 7: : the general public. This committee should 
of domestic service. The Ministry of Labor ef ' RE 
7 is iyi sist of 9 to 15 persons whose residence is such 
as £ » ors re > Ss ) oly y 1ce 2 : . + ] 
has m ade arrangements for gi ing advice ON they can meet from time to time for actua 
the choice of careers to pupils in the secondary  gigeration of problems arising in the Office of } 


schools, and two committees have been estab- ¢ation. This committee may well administer 
lished, one for North and one for South Wales. funds remaining in our budget to promote reseat 


Through this advisory committee an officer of into the techniques of radio education. 
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1at an effort be made to secure from in- 


persons or foundations an amount of 
sufficient to bring to the microphone, for 
d of two to three years, a high grade pro- 
and to 
The 


as $200,000 per year 


certain formal school subjects 


carefully the results obtained. com- 
believes that as much 
eriod of three years may be wisely expended 

3 manner, under direction of a nonpartisan 
ee of educators and laymen. 

hat the secretary bring to the attention of 


2 


Radio Commission the importance of 


} 


ederal 
ational interests in broadcasting, and that 
ep the President of the United States in 
i of the desirability of having on this com 
spokesmen for programs which will tend 


rove the general well-being of the American 


THE SCHOOL POPULATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

; article in The New York Times says that 

Manhattan lost 18 per cent. of its popu- 

according to 


during the last decade, 


census figures, the borough’s school 
tration dropped 24.3 per cent. in the nine- 
period between the academic years 1919- 
and 1928-1929. 


ver, official Board of Education tabula- 


The spring semester not 


ns for a complete ten-year comparison are 
t yet available. 
ie figures show gradual annual shrinkages 
enrolment, increasing during the last five 
years, and the abandonment of an increasingly 
irge number of Manhattan schools. 
[he average registration in the Manhattan 
entary, Junior high, kindergarten and tru- 
t schools for the academic year 1919-1920 was 
270,378 pupils. Last year, 1928-1929, it had 
shrunk to 204,418, a loss of 65,960 pupils. The 
orough’s school population gained continuously 
in the early years of the decade until it reached 
i peak figure of 286,810 in 1922. 
two years later, the registration was 5,327 in 


Even in 1924, 


exeess of the figure of the year, 1919-1920. 

But since 1924 the loss of pupils has been 
steady and still shows no sign of abating. The 
smallest loss was registered in 1928-1929, when 
10,650 fewer students enrolled than in the pre- 
ceding academic year. 

While Manhattan was thus being drained of 
school population, the other four boroughs 
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more than made up for the loss by enrolling 


ever larger numbers of boys and girls. Since 
1919-1920 there has not been 


not register some gain in city-wide enrolment 


a year which did 


over the previous year. 


The table showing the contrast between Man 


hattan’s recent losses and the city’s constant 


the figure for 


gains, including 1909-1910, 


follows: 


Year 
1909-1910 
1919-1920 
1920-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1923 
1923-1924 
1924-1925 
1925-1926 
1926-1927 
1927 


1928-1929 


1928 5,068 


204,418 


The yearly losses of the borough’s school en 
rolment since 1924 are, respectively: 13,617, 


18,950, 15,525, 12,545 and 10,650 pupils 


At first the diminution in population merely 
led to 


districts of Manhattan. 


reduced registers in schools in various 


As the tide of emigra 
> 


A 


tion rose higher the Board of Education 


] 


it necessary to close some schools in l 


seml-dae 
serted or commercialized areas altogether. 
The 1924-25. 


Every year since then, exclusive of the present 


first school was elosed in 


academic year, three schools 


be en closed, 


have 


making a total of thirteen schools. Several 


schools have already been closed this year. 


According to the figures of the federal 
1925 the pt 


census 


; 


pulation oO 
bulk ot its 


and the state census of 
Manhattan 
339,074 persons, in the first half of 


concentrated the loss, 
the decade. 
During the last five years, when comparative 
stabilization is considered to have set in, the 
loss was only 88,441. 

The school registration, however, points the 
other way, placing the greatest losses in recent 
years and pointing to considerable gains in the 
first four years after 1920. However, it was 
pointed out, the borough may have gained in 
pupils and lost considerably in unmarried per 
sons or childless couples in the early years of 


the decade. 









THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE 
MEMORIAL 

Henry Ciay Foucer, former chairman of the 
board of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, who died on June 11 before realizing his 
ambition to establish a memorial home for his 
Shakespearean collection for the use of stu- 
dents of Elizabethan drama, made provision in 
his will for its completion and maintenance. 

The 25,000 rare books and folios of the Henry 
Clay Folger Shakespearean Collection will be 
made accessible to students, and the work in 
Elizabethan research carried on for fifty years 
by Mr. Folger will be continued through the ad- 
ministration of a $10,000,000 fund provided for 
in his will. 

The document contains detailed instructions 
on the uses to be made of his great collection of 
Shakespearean lore and for the formation of 
the Folger Shakespeare Memorial in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Folger concentrated his energies toward 
the formation of the memorial after his resigna- 
tion in 1928 from the board of directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York. At that 
time he provided a $1,500,000 fund for the con- 
struction of a Shakespearean Memorial building 
on Grant Row, Washington, adjacent to the 
Library of Congress. 

It was designed by Paul P. Cret, Philadelphia 
architect, who designed the Pan American Build- 
ing in Washington. The exterior is to be of 
white marble, the architecture to harmonize with 
that of the Library of Congress and the United 
States Supreme Court Building, near which it 
will stand. Inside will be reading rooms, an ex- 
hibition gallery and a reproduction of an Eliza- 
bethan theater. The interior is to be of Tudor 
Gothie style. The edifice will be 216 by 112 
feet in size. It will be the only structure in the 
half-square bounded by East Capital Street, an 
alleyway to the South and Second and Third 
Streets. The approach will be landscaped. 

The fund is to be administered by the trustees 
of Amherst College, Mr. Folger’s alma mater, 
who will receive no personal remuneration for 
their services. “As entire compensation for 
their services in administering the trust,” the 
will provides, “the trustees shall pay one fourth 
of the income from the ‘Folger Shakespeare 
Memorial Fund’ to Amherst College until that 
sum equals $250,000.” The will directs: 
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That within three years from the date 
death said trustees shall install and esta] 
Shakespeare collection, consisting of books, 
phlets, documents, manuscripts, pictures, 
jects and other items relating to Shakes)< 
permanent library in a building in the | 
Washington, D. C., said library and bu 
be known as the ‘‘ Folger Shakespeare Me: 
and shall thereafter maintain said library 
additions thereto as a separate and distinct 
under said name in said city, for the pr 
and diffusion of knowledge in regard to 
tory and writings of Shakespeare, and s 
the said library open to students of Sha 
under such reasonable regulations as said t 


may from time to time adopt. 


MR. GARVAN’S GIFT OF EARLY AMEpR.- 
ICANA TO YALE UNIVERSITY 
YALE University has made public the t 
a letter it has received from Francis P. ( 
of New York City, in which Mr. Gar 
formed the university officers that h« 
present to the university his great « 
of early Americana, to be known her 
the Mabel Brady Garvan Collections, a: 
he plans to establish at Yale an Insti! 
American Arts and Crafts for popula: 
Mr. Gar 


says in his letter that in endowing the Institut 


tion in early American art. 


of American Arts and Crafts at Yale, 
intention to provide funds for eurat 
maintenance of the 
now given Yale; for the travel of th 


collections whic! 
tions, and to provide each year for 
and articles. 

The following is part of Mr. Garvan’s | 


It is in this spirit of gratitude and in |! 
the twentieth anniversary of my marriag¢ 
this anniversary, I to-day beg to present 
University, for the benefit of its Gall 
Fine Arts, in honor of my wife, my coll 
American silver, prints, furniture, pewter 
crockery, glass, coins, iron and other met 
and so forth, to be hereafter known as th« 
Brady Garvan Collections.’’ 

And I plan to establish in Yale Universit 
Institute of American Arts and Crafts for instru 
tion, based upon such collections, to be known 
the ‘‘Mabel Brady Garvan Institute of Amer 
Arts and Crafts.’’ My love for and understa! 
ing of Yale University assure me that thes 
will be received in the same spirit, not 
fishly hoarded in Yale’s own halls, but t 


ui 


te 
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ng part in a great panorama of American 


1 


erafts which, under the leadership of 


niversity, shall be made to pass over the 


efore every man, woman and child in our 


collections are far from complete, but my 
iren ask me to assure you that throughout 
es they will seek to render more adequate 
That they may equip 
s to of the 
why I have changed this gift from a pro- 
my will to the present transfer. 


ite to their mother. 


carry on this work is one 


THE LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE 
wty-ONE professors from thirteen col- 
nd universities throughout this country 
irope will convene at the City College this 
er for a six weeks’ session from July 7 to 
15 to conduct the Linguistic Institute of 
euistie Society of America. 
two courses embracing the fields of 
and ancient languages as well as the de- 
ent, phonology and psychology of vari- 
ngues will be offered to European and 
rican language scholars at the third session 
institute, to be held at the City College. 
sion last year was conducted at Yale 
‘sity. 
administrative committee is composed of 
rar Howard Sturtevant, Yale University, di- 
tor; Reinhold Eugene Saleski, Bethany Col- 
issistant director; Edwin C. Roedder, Col- 
of the City of New York, and Roland 
ibb Kent, University of Pennsylvania, secre- 
of the Linguistie Society of America. 
Frank Ringgold 
ke, associate professor of Oriental languages, 
Hopkins Melville 
r, professor of Greek, Ohio State Univer- 


e faculty consists of 


University; George 
Franklin Edgerton, professor of Sanskrit 
comparative philology, Yale University; 
in A. Esper, associate professor of psychol- 

ogy, University of Washington; John Lawrence 

professor of Celtic, Columbia Univer- 
vy; J. Alexander Kerns, instructor in classical 
nguages, New York University; Hans Kurath, 
‘ofessor of German and linguistics, Ohio State 

University; Claude M. Lotspeich, professor of 

comparative and English philology, University 

of Cincinnati, and J. Marouzeau, professor of 

Latin, the Sorbonne, Paris; Henri F. Muller, 

protessor of French, Columbia; Bennett J. Olli, 
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instructor in German, College of the City of 
New York; Eduard Prokosch, professor of Ger 
manic languages, Yale University; Karl Reun- 
lecturer, University of Breslau; 


ing, 


Henry 
professor of 


Edwin C. Roedder, 


professor of German, College of the City ol 


Brush Richardson, assistant 


French, Yale University; 


New York; Edwin H. Sehrt, prolessor of Ger 


man, George Washington University; Alfred 


Uni 
versity of Kaunas, Lithuania; Winifred Sturde 


Senn, docent in comparative linguisties, 
vant, lecturer in French, Barnard College, Co 
lumbia University, and Edgar Howard Sturte 


vant, professor of linguistics, Yale University. 


THE COLUMBUS MEETING 
THE issues of ScHooL AND Socrery for May 
10 and 24 contain statements in regard to the 
Columbus meeting of the National Edueation 
The 


June Journal of the association gives the fol 


Association with preliminary programs 


lowing details in regard to departments and 
allied groups: 


Twenty-nine departments and allied organiza 
tions featuring more than two hundred speakers 
will furnish a rich and varied background for the 
inspiration of the general sessions of the National 


} 


Education Association’s sixty eighth annual 


meet 
ing at Columbus, Ohio, June 28 to July 4. 


4 


The sectional meetings represent the pro 


fession 


at work on its problems. The groups are com 


posed of 
Their 


individuals having similar interests 


toward specific purp 


programs point Ses, 
The meetings are small enough to pern 

cussion. They are large enough to in 
have important contributions to mak: 
spective fields. Discussions are intimat 


formal. Here new teachers discover a 
sympathetic interest in their own every-da) 
lems. They gain an appreciation of the value of 
leadership won by high ideals and hard work 
The allied and departmental n 

built ** Vital 
convention theme. Methods and « 
each of the 


will be discussed. 


around Values i 
urses designed 
cardinal objectives 


seven 


to achieve 


The largest sectional meeting will be that of the 
Teachers. The 


sions of the classroom teachers are a vital part of 


discus 


Department of Classroom 


these great annual meetings. It is the classroom 


teachers who day come closest to the 


30,000,000 young people in the American schools. 


every 


The inspiration of this large group radiates to 
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every schoolroom in the nation. Upon teachers, 
more than upon any group, rests the chief burden 
of the education process, the obligation to secure 
results in service. They make plans, and carry 
them out. Theirs is the vision and the attain- 
ment. The National League of Teachers Associa- 
tions will review the principles of the single salary 
schedule as they function in Denver, Cincinnati 
and Minneapolis. 

Teachers from all units of the school organiza- 
tion will be represented. The Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education will consider the 
special problems of schoolroom planning, will em- 
phasize creative expression for young children and 
evaluate new activities in European schools. 

The program of the Department of Lip Reading 
will center around the technics of prevention of 
deafness and the methods of teaching the hard-of- 
hearing child and adolescent. Speakers of the 
Department of Visual Education will report re- 
sults of research and review the progress of visual 
instruction in the United States from 1923 to 1929. 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals will emphasize the administrative phases of 
the principal’s work. A special Conference of 
Superintendents of Schools will consider other 
phases of administration and supervision. The De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion will consider problems connected with the 
mastery of the tools, technics and spirit of 
learning. 

The National Council of Education will observe 
its fiftieth anniversary in a discussion of the social 
objectives in education. Its principal sessions will 
be held Saturday, June 28, and Monday, June 30. 
A dinner will be held Saturday evening. 

The Department of School Health and Physical 
Education will devote time to such topics as safety, 
health and physical education and athletics. 

What girls of high-school age can be taught 
about training their young brothers and sisters, 


as well as the technical phases of home e 
will be emphasized in the National Conf: 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Econ 

The National Congress of Parents and 
will contribute to the worthy home me: 
objective in considering the problems 
education. 

The National Geographic Society will 
an entertaining and instructive lecturé 
how the ‘‘ring calendars’’ of an ancient tre 
helped toward a better understanding of hist 
determining the dates of scores of 
Indian ruins in our Southwest. 

The Department of Social Studies points t 
the achievement of higher ideals of cit 
through teaching of history, and the stud 
racial problems and socia) adjustments. 

The relations of business and business edu 
is an important problem for the Depa 
Business Education in their discussions of 
jectives of vocational effectiveness. 

The Department of Adult Education 
a research program and discuss coordina 
adult education with community organizations 
the effort to enrich adult life through the sc! 
The Departments of Deans of Women, Rura 
cation, Science Instruction and Vocationa 
tion will all have constructive, helpful dis 
of their problems. Department and a 
grams will begin Monday, June 30, and w 
Thursday, July 3. All department and 
meetings will be held during the afternoons. § 
of them have scheduled luncheons and dinners 

Every teacher who attends this great convent 
will grow in service. Inspiration makes wor 
easier. Increased professional equipment 
it more effective. A common body of knowledg: 
and mutual helpfulness is the foundation of a pr 
fession. The annual convention of the Nat 
Education Association is the strongest link in t 


fellowship of teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry S. Pritcuert, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching since its organization in 1905 and of 
The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion since its foundation in 1918, has presented 
his resignation to take effect on August 1. He 
will be sueceeded as president of the foundation 
by Dr. Henry Suzzallo, who is a trustee of the 
foundation and was formerly professor in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 


president of the University of Washington. As 
president of The Teachers Insurance and A! 
nuity Association Dr. Pritchett will be sue- 
ceeded by Professor James W. Glover, chairman 
of the department of mathematies of the Uni 
versity of Michigan. He was chairman of 

committee of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries which cooperated in inaugurating the ass0- 
ciation and has been a trustee of the association 


sinee its establishment. 





Actu- 
: asso- 


iation 


28, 1930] 


De. James C. Eosert, director of university 
nsion at Columbia University, has been 
ted president of the newly established Long 
nd College of Medicine. Dr. Henry A. In- 
am, secretary ol the Methodist Episcopal 

tal of Brooklyn, has been elected chair- 


the board of trustees. 


Harry E. Cuirrorp, since 1909 Gordon 
professor of electrical engineering, has 
made dean of the Harvard Engineering 
ool, to succeed the late Hector J. Hughes 
» died on March 1. 


Dr. Duptey Davin Grirriru, professor of 

rlish at the University of Washington, was 

ppointed dean of the College of Liberal Arts 

that institutioa by the board of regents on 

14. Dr. Griffith sueceeds Dean David 

ison whose resignation was accepted at the 

e time by the board. Dean Thomson, how- 

r, continues in his post of dean of faculties 

relinquished the deanship of liberal arts 

ise of increase in duties and recent ill- 

th. Dean Griffith, who received his Ph.D. 

the University of Chicago in 1916, has been 

member of the Washington faculty since 1924. 

le sueceeded the late Professor Vernon Louis 

Parrington as executive officer of the depart- 
ment of English. 


ProressoR WALTER F. Isaacs has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of the College of Fine 
the University of Washington in the 

of Dean Irving M. Glen, who is to 


take an extended leave of absence. Professor 


Isaacs is executive officer of the department of 
painting, sculpture and design. The absence of 
Dean Glen also resulted in the selection of 
Frances Dickey Newenham, associate professor 

musi¢, as acting chairman of the music de- 
partment for 1930-31. 


Harvarp University has conferred its doe- 
torate of laws on Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent-eleet of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and retiring professor of physics 
at Princeton University. Dr. Compton has re- 
ceived the doctorate of science from Princeton 
University and from the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Ar Clark University the doctorate of laws 
has been conferred on Dr. William L. Bryan, 
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president of Indiana University, and on Dr. 
Ralph Earle, president of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute; the doctorate of science on Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, director of the Yale University 
Psycho-clinic, and the degree of master of edu- 
cation on Dr. Joseph 8S. Kadesch, head master 
of Medford High School, Massachusetts. 


Dr. Lucy J. FRANELIN, dean of women at 
Boston University, was awarded the degree of 
L.H.D. at the commencement of Colby Univer- 
sity. The honorary degree of A.M. was con- 
Hunt, of Hebron 
President Arthur EF. 


ferred on Principal Ralph L. 
Academy. Bestor, presi 
dent of the Chautauqua Institution, New York 


City, received the degree of LL.D. 


A LARGE oil portrait of Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, chancellor of New York University, was 
recently presented to him by the New York Uni 
versity Alumni Federation. The presentation 
was made by the president of the federation, 
Mr. Arthur Butler Graham, at Chancellor 
Brown’s home. Mr. Benjamin A. Ross, secre 
tary of the federation, and Mr. George R. 
Boynton, the artist, were present at the in 
formal ceremony. Mr. Graham said in his 


presentation speech that foes on and 


you and we shall be no longer here, there shall 


be something tangible to recall to future gener- 
ations the image of a man who strove valiantly 
to keep our Alma Mater secure in her great 
position; was a guide to her students, a friend 
to her alumni and an inspiration to her ad 
ministration.” 


THE twentieth anniversary of the presidency 
of Dr. Chester 8S. MeGown of the American 
International College at Springfield, Massachu 
setts, was commemorated at commencement on 
June 17 by presentation to the college by the 
alumni of a bas-relief of Dr. McGown, done by 
Paolo Abbate, New York sculptor and at one 
time a student at the college. 


A new portrait of Mr. Julius Rosenwald, 
painted for the University of Chicago by John 
C. Johansen, of New York City, has been fin- 
ished and hangs temporarily in the Quadrangle 
Club. Two portraits also have been painted 
for the new Eckhart Hall of Mathematics, 
Physics and Astronomy—one by Louis Betts 
of the donor, Mr. Bernard A. Eckhart, a gift 
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of the Eckhart family; and one by Ralph 
Clarkson of Professor Eliakim Hastings Moore, 
head of the department of mathematics, a gift 
of former students, colleagues and other friends. 
The family of Mr. Bernard E. Sunny has pre- 
sented to the university his portrait, painted 
by Carol Aus, to be hung in the new Sunny 
Gymnasium, and Mrs. Joseph Bond, donor of 
Bond Chapel, has given a portrait of Professor 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, by Paul Trebileock, to 
be hung in Swift Hall. A portrait bust of 
Professor James Henry Breasted, director of 
the Oriental Institute, which Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald will present to the University of Chicago, 
will shortly be cast in bronze by the French 
sculptor, Numa Patlagean, in Paris, and will 
be installed in the new building for the Oriental 
Institute on the university campus. 


Tue Board of Edueation of Atlantie City, 
New Jersey, recently tendered a banquet to 
Superintendent Charles B. Boyer, in reeogni- 
tion of his “indefatigable labors, his unselfish 
devotion, his enthusiastic endeavor on behalf 
of the school system.” Superintendent Boyer 
has served the city for forty years, thirty-seven 
years as superintendent. 


Dr. Ricnarp C. Capot, head of the depart- 
ment of social ethics at Harvard University, 
has been elected president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


Tue following have been elected to the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard University, each to 
serve for six years: Charles Francis Adams, ’88, 
Coneord; Learned Hand, ’93, New York City; 
Samuel S. Drury, 01, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire; Walter S. Gifford, 05, New York City; 
Elihu Root, Jr., 06, New York City. Charles 
Mac Veagh, ’81, New York City, has been elected 
to serve two years, and Dr. Roger Irving Lee, 
’02, Brookline, for one year in filling two unex- 
pired terms. 


Dr. Henry T. Fernap, head of the depart- 
ment of entomology and director of the gradu- 
ate school at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, will retire from active duty as pro- 
fessor emeritus at the end of June. The depart- 
ment of entomology will be combined with zool- 
ogy and geology of which Professor C. E. Gor- 
don is the head. Professor F. J. Sievers, di- 
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rector of the experiment station, will also direc: 
the graduate school. 


Dr. BenJAMIN HorrMan, professor of (er. 
manic languages at the University of Missour; 
and a member of the faculty for forty-thr, 
years, will retire on September 1. 


Dr. Artuur J. Kuern, for five years ; 
of the division of colleges and professiona] edy- 
S. Office of Education, has re. 


signed to accept a position as professor 


cation in the U. 


higher education in the department of 


administration, College of Edueation, Oh 


State University. Dr. Klein assumed his , 
at the Ohio State University on June 16 
will continue the work begun in the Off 
Edueation on the Survey of Land Grant 


leges until that study is completed. He 


also assist in finishing the surveys of 


Arkansas 


education now under way in 


Oregon. 


Dr. Cart STEPHENSON, of the Universit; 
Wisconsin, has been appointed professor ot 
history at Cornell University. Dr. Arthur P 
Whitaker, associate professor of history 
University, has been 


Western Reserve 


pointed professor of American history. 


Proressor NorMAN Foerster, of the depart 
ment of English at the University of Nort! 
Carolina, has resigned to become head of th 
department of English at the University 
Iowa. He has taught at the former institu 
tion since 1914 and has been a full profes 
since 1919. 


Dr. M. T. TowNsEND, associate professor | 
histology at the University of Oklahoma Med 
ical School, has been appointed head of 
department of biology at Illinois Wesleyan (: 
versity, Bloomington. 

Dr. Frevpinc H. Garrison, now librarian 
of the William H. Welch Medical Library oi 
the Johns Hopkins University, has been ap 
pointed resident lecturer in the history 
medicine. 


An exchange of political science professors 
has been arranged between the University of 
Washington and the University of Hawaii u- 
der plans recently approved. Dr. Paul Bach- 
man, associate professor at the Mid-Pacific 1- 
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-titution, will join the Washington political 
ence faculty in the spring of 1931, and Dr. 

Linden A. Mander, of the University of Wash- 
eton, will sail for Honolulu. 


Dr. FranK AYDELOTTE, president of Swarth- 
re College, sailed on June 20 for South 
erica to visit the educational institutions of 
rgentina, Uruguay and Chile. 


Amone foreign men of science who are ex- 
necting to visit the United States under the aus- 
nieces of the International Institute of Eduea- 

are Dr. Artur Haas, professor of physics, 
nd Dr. Eugen Oberhummer, professor of geog- 
at the University of Vienna, and Dr. 
M. Bensin, of the Agricultural Associa- 
n of the Czechoslovak Republic. 


ProressorR Mantey O. Hupson, of the Har- 
vard Law School, delivered the commencement 
ddress at the Ohio State University. 


De. Witt1Am E. Hocxrne, professor of phi- 
losophy at Harvard University, gave the com- 
mencement address at Smith College on “The 
Arteries of Education.” 


\ranson B. Hoventon, formerly U. 8S. am- 
bassador to Great Britain, was the principal 
speaker at the luncheon given on June 5 for 
alumni and students of St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, to mark the seventy- 
fourth anniversary of the founding of the 


school. 


De. StepHen S. Wise, of the Free Syna- 
gogue of New York City, delivered the com- 
menecement address at the University of Akron 
Dr. Joel B. Hayden, of the Fair- 
mont Presbyterian Church, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, delivered the baccalaureate sermon on 


June 15. 


on June 17. 


Dr. Frank Boynton, for thirty years super- 
intendent of schools at Ithaca, New York, died 
on June 18 in a Bayside, Long Island, hospital 
of injuries received in an automobile accident. 
Dr. Boynton had been for many years a leader 
in the activities of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association. 
He was elected president of the department in 
Boston in February, 1928, and was in charge 
of the convention in Cleveland in 1929. He 
was a native of New York State, having been 
born at Potsdam in 1863. 
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Dr. Freperic Ernest Farrinoton, president 
of Chevy Chase School and Junior College, 
Washington, D. C., died suddenly on June 1. 


Mr. JoHN M. Moreneap, U. S. minister to 
Sweden, and Mr. Rufus L. Patterson, New York 
banker, have given $100,000 to the University 
of North Carolina for a carillon tower 36 feet 
square at the base and rising to a height of 171 
feet. It will be a memorial to the Morehead 
and Patterson families. 


CoLtBy CoLLEGe dedicated a athletic 


building on June 14 in connection with its one 


new 


hundred and ninth commencement exercises. 


At the 
delivered by Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, of the 


dedication ceremony an address was 


department of physical education, Teachers 
College. The structure consists of an 
field 170 feet by 150 feet, with dirt floor and 
cinder running track. The the 


neighborhood of $150,000. 


indoor 


cost Was in 


THE University of Rochester will occupy in 
the autumn its new buildings on the Genesee 
River. Laid out on 87 acres of rolling land, 11 
buildings, forming the outlines of three quad- 
rangles, have been completed to house depart- 
ments of the College for Men. A total of $10,- 
000,000 will have been invested before the entire 

pas- 
Heat, 


project is completed. Underground foot 


sageways will connect all buildings. 


power, telephone and light facilities will be 


centralized. On the library tower, which is 
more than 100 feet high, to and from which 
books will be conveyed automatically, will be 
the Hopeman Memorial Chimes. Flood lights 
will illuminate the building’s steeple, 188 feet 
above the ground. 
ing units have been sharply divided. 
fraternities have built a quadrangle on land 
provided lease free by the university. The Col- 
lege for Women will expand into the vacated 


Academie, social and lodg 


College 


buildings on the old campus, some of which now 
are being remodeled to suit its needs. 


Presipent Hoover last February requested 
Dr. R. R. Moton, president of the Tuskegee 
Institute, on behalf of the institute and such 
other educational affiliations as he might sug- 
gest, to undertake an exhaustive investigation 
into the education system of Haiti with a view 
to recommendations for the future. Dr. Moton 
selected as members of his committee, L. M. 

















Favrot, of Baton Rouge; W. T. B. Williams, 
of Tuskegee; B. F. Hubert, of Savannah, and 
Mordecai Johnson, of Washington, D. C. The 
members of his staff are G. L. Imes, of Tuske- 
gee; Alphonse Heninburg, of Tuskegee; W. A. 
Shields, of Tuskegee; Claude Barnett, of Chi- 
cago, and Carl Murphy, of Baltimore. A tele- 
gram has now been received from Mr. Stuart 
Ek. Grummon, the American charge d’affairs at 
Port au Prince, to the effect that the committee 
arrived on June 15 and was greeted at the dock 
by a large friendly crowd. The president of 
Haiti, accompanied by his entire cabinet, re- 
ceived the committee at the palace and prom- 
ised Dr. Moton every assistance for the accom- 
plishment of his mission. The minister of edu- 
cation has been instructed to facilitate the 


committee’s work in every possible way. 


CAN THEME-CORRECTION CHARTS BE 
MADE EDUCATIONAL? 


In the last few years there has been a perfect 
craze for theme-correction charts. No hand- 
book of English composition is complete with- 
out such a chart on both the front and back 
inside covers, and no rhetoric text is complete 
without a handbook included to which correc- 
tion charts on the inside of the covers may 
refer. They are arranged alphabetically, num- 
bered from one to a hundred (or more), under- 
lined, italicized, capitalized, marked with red 
ink, arranged in picturesque diagrams and 
labeled and loaded down with cross references 
and page references and article or section or 
paragraph references. They have every ap- 
pearance—each new one—of having reached the 
end in mechanical perfection, as though the 
author and publisher announced in chorus to 
the student: “Now! Don’t tell me you can’t 
learn composition with this chart to correct 
your faults!” 

I can not repress my feeling that all such in- 
ventions, with all the successive patented im- 
provements, are of precious little value; that 
in some ways they are actual impediments to 
the work of learning how to write correctly and 
well. They take up time in using and learning; 
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On May 2, at the invitation of Dr. H. 4 
Ryan, principal, about a hundred and seventy. 
five persons gathered at the Wisconsin Hich 
School at Madison to discuss the problems 0; 
the laboratory training of the student who js 
preparing to teach. The visitors were supplied 
in advance with material outlining the plan of 
student teaching. The morning, from eight to 
twelve, was spent in visiting the work of th 
Wisconsin High School. At noon there was 

luncheon, attended by over a hundred persons, 
at which Director C. J. Anderson told about th, 


coordinate school of education, which was re- 
cently set up by faculty and regent action, 
In the afternoon there was a two-hour round 
table discussion of the question, “What should 
the laboratory training do for the young 
teacher ?” 






they are based largely on bad pedagogica! pri: 
ciples, and they are in themselves of almost no 
Part of their us 
lessness is due to faults inherent in the present 


positive educational value. 


style of handbooks, but most of it lies in 1 
charts and correction marks themselves, 

Let me say at the outset that I am not at al 
opposed to conveniences of arrangement, such 
as indexes and tables of contents in books t 
study; in fact, I insist upon them in al! text 
and reference books, and I want them ful! and 
detailed. But indexes and tables of contents, 
properly and thoroughly made, are suflicient 
mechanical aid for the student who wishes t 
look up a point of usage or theory; an add 
chart of correction symbols or set of theme 
grading marks for the special convenience of 
composition classes should be a quite different 
affair from any that are now in fashion. Le 
me add that I have no objection to devices that 
will save the time of the instructor—this being 
a chief reason for the existence of correction 
charts—but the primary consideration in teach- 
ing composition should be to save the time o! 
the student in learning to write, i.e., to write 
correctly and well. Ultimately, the only way 
to save the instructor’s time is to refrain from 
overburdening him with more pupils than he 
ean successfully teach. 
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The two chief faults of charts for theme 
correction are that they are negative—they are, 
a great extent, simply mixed-up lists of 
Its to avoid—and that they largely lack cor- 
relation into a system in which they are visibly 
related to each other and to a theory of writing. 
This means that, on the one hand, the correction 
charts approach the problem of improvement 


the wrong pedagogical direction, and, on 

other, that the charts as they stand have a 

nimum of instructional value. 

{ proper plan for a system of correction 
iS Te- rks, though obviously designed to correct 
ction. ts, will be so phrased and so foundationed 
on positive principles that it will continualy 
attention to the correct 


hould lireet the student’s 


oung it will not, God helping, give him the 

that rhetorie is simply a list of errors to 

but will keep before him a theory and 

an ideal with which, as he can not help seeing, 

he erudities and solecisms that appear in his 

writing are directly incongruous. In other 

words, a correction chart may have other than 

rely mechanical value in composition work; 

its simple existence before the eyes of the 
earner may be actively instructive. 

But an alphabetically arranged chart, printed 
on a page of a text-book or the cover of a 
handbook or note-book, puts into juxtaposition, 
let us say, Ambiguity, Awkwardness, Bookish- 
ness, Coherence, Colloquialism, Comma fault, 
Dash, Double 
Doubling a final consonant, ete. Such a discon- 
nected grouping of unrelated terms, including 
names of faults, names of rhetorical principles, 


Dangling modifier, negative, 


names of marks of punctuation, grammatical 
terms, rules for spelling, and what not, con- 
tinuously set before the eyes of students, can 
searcely be other than confusing, and certainly 
is unlikely, as it stands, to be informative. 
Somewhat better, but not enough better, are the 


3 that : : : 
charts which are based on a nominal logie of 


being 


classification, placing a series of heterogeneous 


ection 


terms under Unity, another series under Coher- 
ence, another under Diction, and so on. The 
classifieatory virtue is deceptive: actually, the 
different points referred to are irrelated and 
are not parallel in rank or phrasing, and may 
indiscriminately name a fault to avoid or a 
principle or rule to follow. 


-each- 
ne ol 
write 

way 
from 
in he 


On top of this hodgepodge foundation the 
instructor or the text-book writer lays down an 
arbitrary system of shorthand symbols referring 
to the charted rules. He may simply refer to 
them by number, as 23, referring to Rule 23, 
Or he letters of the alphabet 
roughly suggesting the name of a fault or rule, 
as A for Awkwardness, C 


ete. may use 


for Coherence, ete., 
with various checks, crosses, circles and such- 
like devices to carry special meanings. Or, in 
an attempt to be slightly more intelligible, he 
may use recognizable abbreviations of the terms 
on his chart: Awk for Awkward, Gr for Gram- 
mar, Coh for Coherence, Sp for Spelling, ete. 
For myself, I am in favor of the latter custom, 
for I can see no reason to burden the student’s 
memory with mysterious meanings for numbers 
or letters, or wasting his time with endless 
looking up of numbered references; and I ean 
see, on the contrary, a reason for making the 
criticism on the paper immediately understand- 
able (if, that is, the criticisms are intended to 
be specific; there are occasions, of course, when 
a question mark only, or underlining in red, 
is all that is desirable, indicating to the student 
that he is himself expected to find out what is 
wrong). But this matter of symbols for ref 
erence to the theme-correction chart is com- 
paratively unimportant; what is important is 
the character and organization and presentation 
of the chart itself. 

First as to the 
The chart should correspond to the organization 
of the subject-matter that is taught. Suppose 
partly by way of 


organization of the parts. 


that the instructor teaches, 
brief review and partly by way of introducing 
new material, first, the exterior mechanics of 
written work, such as margins, double spacing, 
indentation, legibility; second, spelling; third, 
punctuation; fourth, grammar; fifth—and most 
important—trhetoric. The chart, then, 
have its parts parallel with this outline. 

Since the chart is for the correction of faults 
in student work, it should systematically and 


should 


uniformly show its character as such an instru- 
that the 


above sug- 


ment. Its five divisions (assuming 
instructor’s subject 
gested) should be labeled: Faults in mechanics, 
punctuation, 


And the 


outline is as 


Faults in Faults in 


Faults in grammar, Faults in rhetoric. 


spelling, 
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organization of the various faults under each instructor should seldom suggest the corrections 
heading should be likewise systematic and himself—except in oral conference—but should 
homogeneous: under faults in grammar, say, simply indicate the nature of the fault, leaving 
there might be incorrect inflection, and bad con- the student to make the corrections. The crit 

struction; under the one would come wrong’ cism should not be so detailed as to be confusing 
plurals, ete., and under the other, incomplete- to the student who tries to revise his paper, a: 

ness, unclear pronominal reference, ete. Under often it is best not to make the criticism equally 
faults in rhetoric might be listed, in as logical detailed throughout the entire theme—indicat 
still corre- ing bad punctuation, say, over and over again 













and pedagogical order as possible 
sponding to the order of procedure in teach- to the bitter end—but rather to make a detailed 
ing—lack of unity, lack of coherence, lack of criticism of the first page only, and leave tly 
emphasis, lack of proper subordination, cacoph- student the opportunity (and the obligation 









ony, redundancy, clichés, obscurity, bookish- to follow a suggested lead in revision through 
ness, ete. The shorthand symbols concocted to the whole paper. 
indicate these various faults had best be as few In encouraging students to revise papers, and 






as possible. For instance, the faults in gram- showing them how, it is helpful to write parts 
mar could all be sufficiently identified, proba- of student papers on the blackboard, and make 
bly, by the symbols Inf, Const, Ref, Gr. While the revisions before the class, or to have occa- 
this chart would list faults exclusively, it would sional papers mimeographed as written and 
have the double merit of listing them without allow each student a copy on which he makes 
confusion or disconnection, and of pointing the revisions under the general direction of the 
always to the correct and desirable expressions class discussion. Both of these devices are 
which are not faults. laborious and time-consuming; doubtless in time 

Such a chart should not, however, be thrown we may hope for movie representations of stu- 
at students all at once. Whether or not it has dent themes on a sereen, with visible crossing 
been codified and put into printed form, it out of faulty expressions and writing of better 
should be presented to students, so far as its ones between the lines. 














use is concerned, in piecemeal fashion. As fast The use of a logical and logically developed 
as a bit of subject-matter is brought forward theme-correction chart such as the one described 
! 





the corresponding part of the chart should be will receive point and emphasis, finally, in | 
offered. The themes and class discussions will grading of the themes. In part the excellence 
furnish sufficient evidence of violations of the of the theme should be rated on the originality 
principles that are being considered, and out and maturity of the ideas expressed, and in 
of the faults thus revealed the chart can be part on carrying out and exemplifying th 
gradually built up. Thus the chart is in a way principles that have been studied. Occasional 
the students’ own creation. Not until the exchange of themes by members of the class— 
theoretical work is all covered will the chart during the latter half of the term—and appl 
be complete. cation of the theme-correction chart to each 

Naturally, the instructor’s marking of themes other’s themes, with actual giving of grades, 
should take account, for the most part and _ should be the final step, relatively speaking, 
especially for the first half of the term, only making instructional use of the correction chart. 
of the faults which have already come before OaKLEY JOHNSON 
the class and been communally codified. The Lone IsLaANp UNIVERSITY 

















SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TRAINING OF HOTEL MANAGERS opened during 1930. These new establishments 
aod are designed to serve as “homes away 

Tue people of the United States are building j ome” The American people are spending 
and opening new hotels at the rate of one @ more and more time and money in_ hotels 
day. It is estimated that 350 hotels will be The 26,000 hotels in this country need trained 
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nagers. To meet this need, the American 
tel Association of the United States and 
anada in 1922 sponsored the course in hotel 


nistration in the College of Home Eco- 
nomies at Cornell University. The course 
tarted with twenty-one students. To-day 145 
are enrolled. So far 104 students have com- 
nleted the four-year course and have received 
the degree of bachelor of science. The major- 
» are working in hotels as auditors, stewards, 


lesk clerks, assistant managers and managers. 
his is truly a remarkable record when we re- 
uber that the first men to graduate from the 

use left Cornell in February, 1925. 

The modern hotel, running in size from less 
than 50 rooms to 3,000 rooms, bears little re- 
semblanee to its ancestors, the tavern, the inn 
and the wayside lodging-house. Few Americans 
outside of the hotel industry itself realize that 
there are 1,521,000 rooms furnished for oceu- 
pancy, and that 576,000 men are regularly em- 
ployed to serve the public. When we consider 
the twenty-one leading industries in this coun- 
try, we find that the hotel business ranks ninth 
in the list. In terms of number of employees, 
value of product or services and estimated in- 
vestment it is exceeded only by agriculture, 
railroads, construction, textiles, machinery, iron 
and steel, lumber and automobiles. 

After a careful survey of the facilities exist- 
ing in several Eastern institutions, the Ameri- 
‘an Hotel Association of the United States 
and Canada decided to sponsor a course in 

tel administration at Cornell University. At 
irst, courses already existing in food prepa- 
ration, textiles, chemistry, accounting, engi- 
neering, ete., were grouped into a tentative 
curriculum under the general heading, “Course 
in Hotel Administration.” Cornell University 
provided instructional opportunities and ac- 
cepted the new men as regularly matriculated 
students after they had fulfilled all the regular 
entrance requirements. The regular course 
during the academic year at Cornell has made 
no provision for the special training of men 
and women whose academic preparation has 
been less than that required for high-school 
graduation. Every student who has been ac- 
cepted since the course was first organized in 
the fall of 1922 has been a graduate of an 
accredited four-year high school, or has satisfied 
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entrance requirements by successfully passing 
preliminary examinations. 

The work in hotel administration at Cornell 
University is organized on a regular four-year 
collegiate basis. There are twenty-six courses 
especially arranged in hotel subjects, given by 
properly qualified instructors with hotel back- 
ground. This constitutes about two thirds of 
the whole curriculum. The curriculum provides 
for instruction in accounting, administrative 
policies, engineering, food preparation, food 
purchasing, housekeeping, general and cultural 
subjects. 

During each summer the young men in the 
hotel administration course work in hotels scat- 
tered from New York to California. They 
render a great variety of services in their 
varied capacities of steward, manager, cashier, 
clerk, bus boy, food-checker, mail clerk, in- 
formation clerk, ete. The work of each student 
is carefully supervised. Each man writes de- 
tailed reports on the kind of service rendered. 
Perhaps one of the most valuable things the 
individual student learns is that he must study 
people in all their varied moods, if he is to be 
a successful hotel man. 

Each year, during the fall semester, the ju- 
niors go to New York City to attend the Na- 
tional Hotel Exposition and the convention of 
the New York State Hotel Association. On these 
occasions they have visited the Roosevelt and 
the Astor. Last November they took over the 
operation of the Hotel Pennsylvania for a day. 
Students were placed in all the key positions 
in the hotel from that of managing director 
down. They had excellent opportunities to see 
the daily problems that arise in such an estab 
lishment. While on the trip they inspected 
other hotels, and also visited the S. 8. Bremen. 

Annually the students of hotel administra- 
tion give a demonstration of their abilities by 
“opening” the Hotel Ezra Cornell, which oper- 
ates only for a day. Willard Straight Hall, a 
building on the Cornell campus, containing 
adequate facilities for entertaining three hun- 
dred guests, is available. The students manage 
all the details of the opening. They plan the 
menu, purchase all necessary food and then 
prepare and serve it. The manager and his 
department heads, such as steward, chef, ac- 
countant, ete. are selected from the ranks of 
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Lowereclassmen serve in 


the upperclassmen. 
menial, but nevertheless highly necessary, ca- 
pacities. They act as doormen, kitchen assis- 
tants and waiters. When they become juniors 
and seniors they may look forward to positions 
of greater prominence! 

The Hotel Ezra Cornell opening is well at- 
tended by managers of Eastern houses. They 
see, in quite an objective way, a demonstration 
of the students’ abilities to plan and earry 
through an ambitious program. It is not un- 
usual for a senior to “sell himself” to a prospee- 
tive employer on the basis of his performance 
on opening night. An actual demonstration of 
ability and training is the best recommendation 
he ean offer. 

For the first time in the history of the work 
in training hotel executives, a course for hotel 
employees was given during the summer of 
1928. Twenty-eight men enrolled. They used 
their vacation period of three weeks to study 
accounting or food preparation. These men 
were not degree candidates. Each one had held 
a responsible hotel position for a period rang- 
ing from a few months to several years. In 
1929 courses in hotel engineering, hotel law and 
personnel administration were added to the 


UNREST AMONG SPANISH STUDENTS 
A SERIOUS question has arisen over control of 
the Spanish students. They are becoming a 
danger not only to the state but to the “innocent 
bystanders” in Spain’s political upheaval. 

The inciting of riots, which are promoted 
periodically now, is often accomplished by stu- 
dents who mount up to the roofs of the univer- 
sity buildings, to display the red flag. From 
this vantage point, they throw stones down into 
the street, with the avowed object of stopping 
the traffic. Injuries to persons below are disre- 
garded in the earnest prosecution of the stu- 
dents’ cause—of stopping the traffic as a sign 
of their political convictions and demands! 

The same procedure has occurred in different 
places at different times. When larger stones, 
used in street repairs, have been available, they 
have been planted in piles on the street car 
lines. 
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summer offerings. 
for these short courses in hotel management 
This year a larger enrolment is expected. 
The course in hotel administration at Cornel] 
University has passed beyond the experimentg) 
stage. In the eight years it has been in opera- 
tion there has been a steady and satisfaet 
growth in the enrolment. The reports o) 
summer activities of students who are required 
to work in hotels to satisfy their practice » 
quirement are distinctly encouraging. Eight) 
eight out of the ninety-one students who worked 
in hotels during the summer of 1929 made ree 
ords that led their employers to state, in writ 
to the head of the department, that they 
rehire the men if the occasion permitted. (Ot! 
hotel employers have put in requests for Cor 
nell students for the summer of 1930. De 
edly, the men in training and the one hundred 
four men who have graduated from the « 
during the past five years have not “killed” jobs 
for their successors. Rather, they have d 
strated their abilities and have acted as efiicie: 
salesmen for future students who will be ta 


the course. 


Ricuarp S. Unrsrock 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 






A recent visit of Professor Unamuno to t 
Central University of Madrid was the signal for 
one of these amazing demonstrations by 
“vouthful Spain.” Similar demonstrations im- 
mediately occurred at various provincial univer 
sities, the worst being at Valencia and Cadu 
The rioting was productive of some astonishing 
circumstances, such as in the rectoral hal! of the 
university, where two students attacked a pro 
fessor who would have the duty, a few days 
later, of examining them. In the street, a band 
of students threw stones indiscriminately at the 
passers-by. 

When Primo de Rivera, the former dictator, 
closed the universities, his act was widely emt! 
cized. Whoever else is chained, it was said, 
youth and knowledge must be free. Now sor 





are beginning to believe the universities mu 
be closed again to preserve order. 
There is one outstanding coincidence in 


this 
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One hundred men enrolled 
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-ioting by students, both in Madrid and in the 
»rovinees. The rioting is said to have been led 
participated in almost exclusively by the 
medical students. Here and there law students 

ve joined in, but generally the stone throwing, 
property and flag waving are 
blamed on the medical students alone. Labor 
and Socialist organizations are not charged with 
This, to many outside of Spain, may 


damage red 


the nots. 
seem incomprehensible; but the fact is that the 
universities are sadly overloaded with medical 
students, who seem to believe that the profes- 
sion promises them an easy career. At one of 
the most important universities not long ago it 
was stated on professorial authority, that the 
increasing influx of students of medicine was 
causing the most serious embarrassment, espe- 
cially as there was no possible opportunity for 


so many to practice after they became qualified. 


e result is that there is a tendency for these 
tudents to use their time in these riotous affairs 
hich have no serious political significance. 

In many countries, during political crises, 
ore or less violent displays of feeling are ex- 

by the students. These are commonly 
condoned upon the ground of natural enthu- 
siasm by the young and their exaggerated con- 
ceptions of the crises and their own particular 
duty toward them. 

the case of the Spanish students is not 
The 


knowledge, has only to read such stories of uni- 


; 


he same, stranger, without any other 


versity life as have been published, to realize 
the difference. These sentimental boys play 
about with all sorts of nonsense, lacking the 
robustness of youth as displayed in other coun- 
tries, showing little or no disposition to indulge 
in salutary sports and games. 

What then is to be done? It becomes clearer 
daily to the nation’s best and most farseeing 
thought that urgent reforms 
Drastie reorganization of the 


tem, changes and improvements in the pro- 


are necessary. 


university sys- 
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fessors and the establishment of more rigorous 
conditions of university entrance are recom- 
mended. 

Of course, there are exceptions. There are 
good students studying in Spain, thousands of 
them, and parents generally are most disturbed 
over the riots. Among the interesting organi- 
zations of Spain are various associations of 
fathers of families (padres de familias). One 
of these has risen in loud protest upon the ex- 
isting state of affairs, issuing a declaration that 
it can not do less than call the attention of all 
fathers and students to the occurrences at the 
University of Madrid. The association declares 
it is intolerable that their sons should be made 
the “tools of machinations” of persons who were 
afraid to personally face the situations they 
had provoked. 

It is also intolerable, they declare, that the 
students can not attend the classes with the most 
elemental personal security. So the association 
appealed to all fathers in the exercise of their 
authority and protection over their sons to keep 
them out of all these difficulties and do every- 
thing possible to deliver them from the waste 
of time and effort that occurs in these circum 
stances. 

What 
seems like a semi-official apologia, long and 


These are not good times for polities. 


earnest, appears in the newspapers, stating all 
that the government has done and tries to do in 
the work of conciliation and the rebuilding of 
the 


ungrateful advantage taken by some to whom it 


the constitutional edifice. It also stresses 


had been extraordinarily good and kind. It isa 
pathetic statement. If the government should 
fail it is quite clear that the cause will be its 
own excessive gentleness. Firm ungloved au 
thority is vitally necessary at the present time 
and that, of course, would at once produce 
howls of “dictator!” at home and abroad.—S pe- 
The 


cial Correspondent of Christian Science 


Monitor. 


REPORTS 


COLLEGE GRADING 
SoME years ago, I was chairman of a commit- 
tee on grading, and accumulated a considerable 
mass of information on the subject. I issued a 


series of questions, getting replies not only from 
our own faculty, but also from various members 
of other universities. It is not worth while to 


present the results in extenso, but a summary 
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may be sufficiently interesting to deserve pub- 
lication, and the questions may still stand as a 
stimulus to thought. 

(1) If the marks of a large class are plotted 
in the form of a curve or polygon, should this 
be usually symmetrical, or should we expect the 
elimination in the grades and high school to 
result in skew curves for college classes? Many 
reported approximately symmetrical curves, or, 
as in psychology, the skew was in the wrong 
direction. In the case of purely physical char- 
acters, it appears that height measurements give 
an essentially symmetrical curve, but the weight- 
curve is much more extended at the upper than 
the lower (minus) end. Thus, in one case, it 
appeared that if in a series of girls the lightest 
was as far from the mode as the heaviest, she 
would weigh about 15 Ibs. Environmental fac- 
tors obviously count more in respect to weight 
than height. It is probable that in college 
classes the environmental factors are more 
potent in some cases than others, and do affect 
the nature of the curve. It is commonly said, 
with how much reason it is hard to estimate, 
that fine weather in the spring is detrimental to 
study. Football in the fall probably has a simi- 
lar influence. It is difficult to estimate these 
influences, because they are mixed with so many 
others. The influence of the character of the 
teaching is also hard to estimate. It used to be 
said of Kelvin that he made discoveries while 
lecturing, and his thought soared into regions 
where only a very few of the class could follow. 
Represented statistically, this would tend to 
divide the class sharply into two groups, one 
very much larger than the other. On the other 
hand, some teachers are certainly able to min- 
ister to the mediocre, while failing to stimulate 
the more able. Finally, the test of the teaching 
should really be obtained from two examina- 
tions, one at the end of the course, the other 
perhaps ten years later. The results of the two 
might be strikingly different. The later exami- 
nation would undoubtedly illustrate the old 
saying, “To him that hath shall be given and 
from him that hath not shall be taken away, 
even that which he hath.” 

(2) Should the mode be placed at a figure 
which allows sufficient latitude on either side 
for the completion of the curve? There is some 
reason for thinking that if we place the mode at 
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85, the A column (90-100) will be to 
because part of it really represents super, 
ability. On the other hand, if we place th, 
mode at 75, and the passing mark at 7), i}, 
proportion of failures is too great. 

The replies were very various. Some exper; 
enced teachers favored placing the mode at 75 
to 80. 
mode ean not be ‘placed’ at all, unless you deljh. 


One distinguished man replied, “Th, 


erately ‘job’ the curve, in which ease the eury, 
is valueless.” I think this implies a misconcey 
tion. The marks given for different grades o{ 
work are conventional, but honesty and accuraey 
demand that they shall be correctly ass 


relation to each other. When (as 


schools) the passing mark is placed at 60 instead 
of 70, the whole curve shifts. There is, h: 

a rooted opinion that students literally ear 
what they get, in the sense of doing a certain 


per cent. of what is required. This I think j 
fallacious in so far as it affects the whole curve. 
Thus I found in one ease, on plotting the marks 
of three teachers of freshman English, that A 
marked 10 per cent. higher than C, while B was 
between the two. Now the marking of A and 
B may have been equally accurate, in a relative 
sense, as the similarity of the curves showed, but 
one placed the mode on a lower position, and 
they did not both conform to the usages of the 
institution, though either might have been va 
somewhere else. Thus the position of the mode 
is conventional, and may be altered without 
“jobbing” the curve. 

There is reason for thinking that the range 
should be considerably greater than it is 
freshman classes, where the mode may often x 
at 75 or less, statistical accuracy would demand 
the failure of too large a proportion of t! 
class. The actual usage is some sort of com- 
promise. Many are failed or “conditioned,” but 
many also are crowded over the passing line s 
that there is an unnatural break between the 
higher sixties and lower seventies. On the other 
hand, there are students who are never stimu: 
lated to do their best, who really should get 12 
or 150 on the scale used, if they exerted them- 
selves to the utmost. We (in common with 
others) have been sufficiently concerned in re 
gard to this matter to devise special plans {or 


1 The same kind of controversy arose in discus 
sions of the minimum wage. 
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bler students to read for honors. The future 
show what success will be gained in this 
y, but it may be expected that the best results 
| only come in time, when the method has 
me traditional and well understood. A 
ilty in the way of changing the range of 
king lies in the fact that we become accus- 
d to the methods we have used, and with 
the best intentions, would find it difficult to 
learn a new scale of values. Yet this should 
not be impossible, as we all do it in respect to 
commercial transactions, with a fair measure of 
I say a fair measure, because there is 
actually a lag, sometimes a large one. Thus 
when I was in the Madeira Islands, the country 
people often charged too little for what they 
rave, not being accustomed to the reduced value 
of the money of the country, soon after the war. 
}) Is it a fact that the freshman grades are 
considerably lower (say 10 per cent.) than the 
grades these same students received in good 
high schools? If so, is this due (a) to different 
methods of grading, or (b) to students coming 
) the limit of their ability to advance or being 
unable to keep up their former rate of advance, 
) to the different methods of teaching in 
the university, or (d) to the social and other 
diversions on the eampus, or to combinations 
of all these, and if so, in what proportion? 
This admits of no simple answer, but it seems 
to be true: (a) That there is a tendency for the 
gap between the high school and college to grow, 
not so much in the character of the instruction 
as in the marking. The colleges like to raise 
their standards as much as they can, and pride 
themselves on doing so. The high schools, on 
the other hand, are under constant pressure to 
lower their standards of marking, even while 
the actual teaching may be improving. Thus 
it may happen that a large high school sends 
up some students better prepared than formerly, 
and at the same time a large group which 
formerly would never have been able to reach 
the gates of the college. (b) The mental tests 
and the freshman English examination throw 
light on the aetual ability of the students. They 
are by no means infallible for individuals, but 
they appear valid for groups. Thus in one case 
it was found that after two years, of the upper 
fourth by the mental tests, 80 per cent. were 
still in attendance, while of the lowest fourth, 


ne so 
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other 
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80 per cent. had dropped out. 
pears to be no doubt that, as we conduct our 
educational system, there is every year a large 
(indeed very large) group of students trying to 
do what for them is practically impossible, with 


Thus there ap- 


an amount of resulting expense, trouble and 
humiliation which is lamentable. 
would understand this if all were required to 
become expert singers, but it is not sufficiently 
appreciated that in other aptitudes there is a 
On the 
other hand, this should not obseure the fact 


Every one 


similar range of natural competency. 


that many important kinds of knowledge and 
skill may be attained by every reasonably nor- 
mal person, without exception. 

For many years I lectured to my wife’s biol- 
ogy class in the second year of the high school. 
We found no objection to the lecture system as 
there employed; no particular difficulty on the 
part of the students in taking notes. My wife 
did, however, find it expedient to call for the 
notes from time to time and see that they were 
being properly taken and kept. Certainly 
these high-school lectures seemed to minimize 
the diffieulty which many students find on com 
ing to the university and being suddenly called 
upon to learn from lectures. 

(4) Are we failing too many freshmen, and 
if so, why? 

This topie is partly covered above. 
however, later decided to give the freshmen 
longer time to get oriented, before being dis- 


It was, 


missed from the institution for incompetence. 
In other words, the gap or break between the 
methods of the secondary school and college, 
and also between home life and that away from 
home, were recognized as environmenta! factors, 
which it was desirable to discount as much as 
possible before considering a student to be in- 


competent to do college work. 
(5) Is it a fact that second or third year 
courses in a subject will show a different kind 


of curve from first year courses? 

The answers were nearly all in the affirmative. 
It was pointed out that the second or third year 
courses represented selected groups, the survival 
of the fittest. See the next question. 

(6) Should seniors be marked higher than 
freshmen ? 

The general opinion was no, but a few said 
yes. One man says, “Seniors will deserve higher 
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There are apparently 
two diverse questions involved. One is, should 
the work assigned to the seniors be relatively 
as difficult for them as that given to the fresh- 
men? If so, there is no apparent reason for 
higher grades. But on the other hand, it should 
be true that freshmen can afford, at an early 
stage of their career, to make more mistakes 
than are permissible in the case of upperclass- 
men. Students who have been trained, and are 
about to offer their work for wages, must attain 
a level of competency which makes them ser- 


grades than freshmen.” 


viceable. No one could run a business on ability 
no higher than that shown by the average fresh- 
man in a new course. But the freshman quite 
rightly wins his way to success through a series 
of decreasingly incompetent performances. 

(7) If large classes are divided into sections 
by means of examinations or mental tests, 
should each section be marked by a standard 
relative to its own performances, the mode in 
each division being placed at the same figure; 
or the work made different so that, according 
to the marks, each division will have a mode at 
about the same place? If so, how are we to 
establish an absolute standard for the whole 
class, i.e., all the divisions together? Should it 
be done by a uniform examination at the end of 
the course? 

The replies were diverse, and some of them 
lengthy. It is suggested by some that the 
poorer sections should get the best teaching, or 
the most help, so as to make up, as much as 
possible, for their natural deficiencies. Many 
favor the uniform examination at the end, 
allowing it to count about one third. One sug- 
gests that the poorer group should be given less 
work, but encouraged to attain equal proficiency 
in the amount covered. It is also suggested that 
both groups may be given the essentials, the 
abler group being offered more that is accessory 
or less fundamental. These proposals imply 
that the groups may differ primarily in the 
amount of work done, rather than the quality 
of the work. The soundness of this position 
may be debated, but it is known that persons of 
very low mentality may attain a fair degree of 
skill in tasks performed many times. Even the 
professor owes something to this principle, on 
a different level. 

(8) Should more emphasis be laid on “hon- 
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ors,” and special examinations given or specia) 
work assigned, to test and recognize to the 
utmost the capacities of brilliant students? 

This has been answered in the affirmative 
and a special committee has recently worked oy; 
the details of a plan. 

(9) Do there still exist any marked di 
erepancies in the scale of marking betweep 
different instructors teaching sections o 
same class (as freshman English) ? 

Many efforts have been made to minimize 
such discrepancies in those departments which 
had exhibited them, and I think with very ¢ 


success. Various documents have been eirey. 


lated among those engaged in teaching, pw 
porting to show the extreme fallibility of mark 


ing. One large university kindly sent me 
thick pamphlet, giving the marking of 
departments, but on my promise not to make it, 
or any part of it, public. I could understand 
the restriction, for it was in some respects a 
scandalous document. In the face of such eyi- 
dence, one might be discouraged, yet our act 
results, as we get them from the work of various 
professors and instructors, seem to indicate sur 
prising accuracy in the marking. That is, t! 
performance of the same student in different 


¢ 


classes, or in the same class during the first and 
second halves of the term, and in the final 

amination, often shows a uniformity which i 
startling. My impression is, that with us the 
marking attains quite a high degree of accuracy 
Certainly, the inaccuracy is not great enough 
to justify the adoption of a mechanical scheme, 
testing information by the “true false” meth: 

There is a strong feeling on the part of : 
that letters are actually more accurate 
numbers. The thought is that it is possible t 
form a clear idea of A, B, C, D, E, but not of 
finer grades expressed in percentages. 
those who use letters commonly, also use pus 
and minus signs, so there is little difference. 
Some kinds of examination lend themselves 
well to an exact numerical grading, others not 
so well, if at all. When letters are used, they 
can be translated into numbers for statistical 
purposes. 

(10) Do instruetors artificially lower grades, 
or artificially raise them, to bring the marks 
near to some desired figure, say 75? 

It was surprising to find that this is not u> 
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mon. Here are some of the answers: “Yes, 

I think this is often done when the figure is 
ce to 70.” “I do not hesitate to alter a grade 
hased on, say, two or three written exercises, 
when my judgment tells me that the student is 
r or worse than the grade indicates.” “My 
artificially lower grades. 


truetors do not 


They are usually low enough. I have rarely 


able to find any evidence that they are 


“That 


is the inevitable result of the ‘Missouri system,’ 


rtificially tampered with in any way.” 


herever it is used, and makes that system a 
ke.” “I think they do.” “In rare cases where 
the grade of a student does not agree with his 
diseussions at faculty meetings it came 

that a strong objection to such a grade as 

68 or 69 (70 being the passing mark) lies in 
the supposed fact that the student will feel ill- 


used, asking why the professor gives him a fail- 


he difference is only one per cent. He 

nay quote the professor’s opinion that it is 
impossible to grade accurately to 1 per cent. 
if we place the passing mark at 70, this is 

in arbitrary point, standing in the midst of a 
twilight zone, and to habitually change 

67-69 to 


standard of passing. 


grades of 70 is simply to lower the 
It is a general and desir- 
able practice to review again the papers of 
ose near the limit, and some, when they decide 
student should not pass, put the grade down 


65 or less. My impression is that the stu- 
ts will respect us more if we give the actual 
ide, as it emerges from the statistical treat- 


of their various performances during the 


irse 


We have at the University of Colorado a rule 


which may artificially lower a grade, in this 
sense. When both the term mark and that on 
the final examination are below 70, the grade is 
given as 59 (or less), which excludes the student 

fom the opportunity to take an examination 
later and pass the course. This is done because 
experience shows that such students rarely pass 
the later examination, and it is more profitable 
for them to repeat the course, or set it aside 
and go on to something different. This rule is 
based on pedagogical reasons, and ean give rise 
to no misunderstandings. 

In the replies above, reference is made to the 
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This introduces 


Are we marking the student 


“opinion” of the instructor. 
another problem. 
on his work in the course, or on his total ability 
or efficiency? It seems evident that there is 
serious danger of injustice if the teacher relies 
much on his opinion of the student, aside from 
the records of his work. In large classes, espe- 
cially, that opinion may be based on some little 
incident which is remembered. It is alarming 
to note how the reputation of man may thus 
hang on a thread. 


“Oh yes, but you know” 


One speaks of so-and-so. 
then follows the quo- 
the recital of 


tation of some remark or some 


small event. Ten years later, the conversation 
is repeated, and the same incident is recalled, 
though the man discussed may have rendered all 
sorts of unremembered services. 

However, when it comes to recommending a 
student for a position, one is obliged to consider 
his whole personality, and hope that one’s judg- 
ment is not unduly biased. 

(11) What do instructors do when the grade 
comes out at 69 or 68, or at 59 or 58? 

This is diseussed above. I add a few replies. 
“My observation is that practically all will 
raise or lower such a grade about 2 per cent.” 
“Tf the grade comes out 69, I raise it to 70. I 
don’t remember that I ever had a grade of 59 
to deal with.” 
the doubt.” 


ness and general features other than cold state 


“T give the student the benefit of 
“Appeal to the form, logic, neat 


ment of fact on which, mainly, the first grade 
is given.” “We leave it so unless we decide that 
the examination has been difficult enough for us 
to pass the three or four who have made 69 
or 68.” 

(12) Is there any uniform (average) differ 
ence between grades received by men and 
women, and also, are the exceptionally good, or 
exceptionally bad, grades received more fre 
quently by one sex? 

The general opinion, as expressed in the re 
plies, is no. Yet the statistics published by the 
university each year always show the women 
ahead of the men, and the preponderance of 
women elected to Phi Beta Kappa is extraordi- 
nary. This is a topic which deserves more 
extended treatment, which may be given at a 
later date. 

T. D. A. CocKERELL 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE EFFECT OF SIGNING ONE’S NAME! 

THE readiness with which individuals submit 
themselves to a test depends greatly on the 
nature of the test and the trait that it mea- 
It is common observation that people 
readily tell instances of their poor memory, but 
resent any evidence of a “poor mind,” and, even 


sures. 


more so, of a defective character. 

Those who work with so-called character tests 
aiming to measure attitudes, codes or behavior 
frequently note that when a child discovers the 
purpose of those tests his reaction ceases to be 
a sample of his normal behavior pattern. He 
tries to react in what he considers the most ac- 
cepted and the most desirable manner. Such a 
response is probably a measure of the child’s 
knowledge of conventional standards rather 
than a test of his character. This difficulty is 
encountered also in getting a child’s genuine 
response on a rating scale, when asked to state 
his opinion about other children. Does the rat- 
ing assigned to a classmate represent the rater’s 
honest opinion, or is the rater affected by the 
possible approval or disapproval his rating 
might produce? 


results will be confidential will hardly resto, 
He will “watch his step” 
his response will be far from genuine. 

To find out experimentally the effect of wri. 
ing one’s name upon such tests and scales was 
the problem of this investigation. 


his complacency. and 


DaTa 


The Character Education Inquiry at Teacher 
College, Columbia University, administered ty, 
tests of group cooperation? to 812 childrep 
One, the Efficiency Cooperation Test, consisted 
of a series of speed tests. Through a cont 
for prizes the speed of work of each child 
determined. Each member of the group 
then to perform the same act as part of a class 
project in a contest between two classes. 
product of this work was to belong not to 
but to his class or team. 

The examinees were told not to write their 
own names on those class papers, but rather, 
the name of their class or team. The work con- 
tinued for twenty-four minutes, and a measur 
was obtained of each minute’s work. By an 


TABLE I 
Tue Errect or S1igNInc ONE’s NAME ON A COOPERATION TEST 


Control group 





Experimental grou 
I : 








Nature of Initial 


name 


Final 
without without Gain 
name 


sie ~_ Difference Diff 
Initial Final agers 
without with Be 
name name 


Gain 





Efficiency 
Cooperation 
Test 


Group minus 
Self Speed 


Percentage of 
units done 
for group 


Free-Choice 
Test 


-9 











One of the factors that augments the child’s 
self-consciousness in those situations is the writ- 
ing of his name on the test or on the rating 
scale. From the moment the child is told to 
write his name (sometimes also father’s name), 
age, address, ete., he probably puts himself on 
guard. Even the examiner’s assurance that the 


1The writer acknowledges with thanks many 
valuable suggestions of Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, 
director of the Institute of School Experimen- 
tation. 


identifying symbol the authorship of each paper 
was established. The speed of work for self 
was then subtracted from the speed of work for 
class, and the difference was taken as a score 
of cooperativeness, the diserepancy in speed 10- 
dicating a difference in effort between working 
for self and working for the group. 


2 For description and application of these char 
acter tests, see Hartshorne, May and Maller 
‘*Studies in Service and Self-Control,’’ Macm 
lan, 1929. 
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e second cooperation test, called the Free 

ice Test, the child had an opportunity to do 

mber of work-units for himself or to do 

for his elass. If he decided to work on a 

en unit for himself he was to write his name 

and if he chose to do a unit for his group, 

as to write the name of his class or team 

that paper, without writing his own name 

The seore was the number of units done 

the group. Here then, were two tests on 
, the child’s name was not to be written. 

» equated groups were then retested with 

sts, one under identical conditions, while 

ildren of the other group were asked to 
their names on all papers—their own as 
as those of their classes. Table I shows 
its of test and retest of the control and 
the experimental groups. 
I shows that in both tests involving 
articipation in a group project the children 
wed a greater amount of helpfulness (smaller 
diserepancy in speed between class and self 
work and a greater amount of work given to 
class) when names were written on the test 
papers than when this was not required. The 
of the control group show that retest- 
without giving name on either test or re- 
test, caused even a decrease in helpfulness. The 
difference in cooperativeness due to the writing 
the name on the blanks was statistically 
The differences 
were more than three times their respective 
standard deviations. 

On the Efficiency Cooperation Test we had 
the child’s speed of work for his group during 
each of the twelve minutes of group work. The 
work curve of a given child indicated the de- 
gree of persistence of the group motive. These 
measures were available for group work with 
and without name. We were then able to note 
the effect of the signing of name on the per- 
sistence of the group motive. Fig. I presents 
the actual efficiency (number of examples per 
minute) for each of the twelve units of work on 
the first day (without name) and second day 
(with name). 

Fig. I reveals three important facts: (a) 
For the first minute of group work the speed 
was practically the same when names were 
signed and when they were not signed on the 
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test blanks. (b) After the first minute of work, 
the two speeds became differentiated and the 
difference increased consistently with the prog- 


ress of the work. When names were signed the 
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speed showed no decrease. When no names 
were signed the speed of group work consistently 
decreased. It is evident that the decrease in the 
latter case was not the result of mere fatigue, 
for the length of the work period was equal in 
the two situations.* (c) The group motive was 
much more persistent when names were signed 
on the test papers. It was less persistent when 
no names were signed. The signing of the 
name resulted in a higher score and greater 
persistence on the part of the children taking 
the cooperation tests. 

The second part of this investigation aimed 
at determining the effect of writing one’s name 
on a rating scale. A group of 117 children of 
three eighth-grade classes were asked to rank 
one another on classroom loyalty. Each child 
was given a list showing the names of the mem 
bers of his classroom followed by three columns, 
marked A, Band C. The children were directed 
to check in column A the names of those chil- 
dren who were very cooperative, who would do 
anything and give away everything they could 

8 J. B. Maller, ‘‘Cooperation and Competition,’’ 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. 
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for their class. In column B they were to check 
the names of those who were just average in 
cooperation, and in column C the names of those 
who were selfish, who would do or give away 
nothing. The ranking was done twice, the first 
time without signing the name of the rater on 
the ballot, the second time signing the names. 
Table II presents the results. 


TABLE II 
Tue Errect or SIGNING ONE’s NAME ON A BALLOT 


inkers 


put their names 
on the ballots 
When no names 
were given 


When ther 


Average number rated A— 


—_ 
_ 
~) 


very cooperative 

number rated C— 
very selfish 

Ratio of positive to negative 


ratings 


Average 


Percentage rating themselves 

as very cooperative 
Percentage rated A by at 
least one classmate 

Table II indicates that when children rank 
one another and they are told te put their names 
on the ballot, they tend to cast a greater number 
of positive votes, to center the positive votes on 
a few and to vote less often for themselves. 
When no names are written on the ballot there 
is a relative increase in negative votes and an 
increase in number of children who rate them- 
selves as very cooperative. 


SuMMARY 


In the case of character tests, such as the 
Efficiency Cooperation Test and the Free Choice 
Test, as well as in the case of a rating scale 
when the children were asked to write their 
names on the blanks or ballots, their reactions 
were significantly different from those situations 
in which they were told not to write their names. 
The writing of the name apparently is an im- 
portant factor in determining the nature of a 
child’s response. Of the two responses it is 
very likely that the child’s reaction where his 
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name was not requested was the more genyin. 
and the more representative of his genera) }p. 
havior pattern. 


IMPLICATIONS FoR TESTING TECHNIQ 


When a test aims at getting the child’s : 
tural” response to a situation, it would by 


desirable not to ask for his name to be wri: 


on the test. An identifying symbol sh 
used instead.* 

Where the name is to be asked it would b 
vantageous to postpone it until the test 
rather than to begin the test with, “Writ 
name, age,” ete. 

When children are asked to rate one anot! 
on a given trait the responses will be more re; 
resentative of their true estimates of one another 
if they are not asked to put their names on t 
rating scale. A secret ballot appears 
be of greater validity than one which requires 
the voter’s name. 

Juuius B. Mater 

INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION, 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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